A ements 


~CHRISTIE’S 


will offer at auction on Thursday, 8th June 


IMPORTANT FRENCH FURNITURE 


the property of 
His Grace THE DUKE OF NORFOLK, K.G. 


the late The Rt. Hon. ADELE, COUNTESS CADOGAN 
(sold by Order of the Executor) 


and others 


A Louis XV 
rosewood bureau-plat 
70 inches wide, 

34 inches deep 


Left 

One of six 
armchairs from 
a Louis XVI 
walnut and 
Aubusson 
tapestry suite 


Right 

A fine small 
Louis XV 
marquetry table 
d’accouchée, by 
Francois Leleu 
28 inches high, 
27 inches wide 


Illustrated Catalogues (28 plates) 14s. Od. post free. Plain Catalogues 6d. post free 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, LTD. 


8 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 


Telephone: TRAFALGAR 9060 Telegrams; CHRISTIART PICCY LONDON 


— 


Marlborough Fine Art Ltd 
39 Old Bond Street London W1 Hyde Park 6195-6 
Cables Bondarto 


Marlborough 


Agents for 
Armitage 

Bacon 

Chadwick 

Oskar Kokoschka 
Henry Moore 
Pasmore 
Rebeyrolle 

Ceri Richards 
Sutherland 


The Estate of Jackson Pollock 


by yd 
ee Ee) 
ae 

E , 
Boce 


SE eeRET 


Gustave Caillebotte Le Petit Gennevilliers-l’ Embarcadére 1890 
31% X 25% inches 


Exhibitions 
May-June Jackson Pollock 


June-July Henry Moore stone and wood carvings 
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SOTHEBY’S 


Founded 1744 


announce the Sale on Tuesday 30th May, of 


THE WELL-KNOWN COLLECTION OF 


IMPORTANT JADE CARVINGS AND 
FINE CLOISONNE, LACQUER AND AMBER 


(Third and Final Part) 
the property of the late T. B. KITSON, Esq. 


A Mogul jewelled translucent green jade Ting An Imperial translucent jade Bowl, 8? inches wide, 
and Cover, 74 inches high, 9? inches wide. ? inches high. Ch‘ien Lung. 


A large Imperial 
sodden snow jade 
quadrangular Vase 
and Cover, 

15 inches, 

Ch‘ien Lung. 


A translucent jade 
pilgrim Flask 

and Cover, 

124 inches, 
Ch‘ien Lung. 


Illustrated Catalogue (32 plates, 1 in colour) 10/-. Plain Catalogue 6d. Post free. 


SOTHEBY & CO., 34 & 35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Hyde Park 6545 Telegrams: Abinitio, Wesdo, London 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVES: SOTHEBY’S OF LONDON LTD., 717 Fifth Avenue, New York 22 
Telephone: Plaza 8-2891 Telegrams; Abinitio, New York 


SOTHEBY’S 


Founded 1744 


announce the Sale on Wednesday 14th June, of 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT OLD MASTER 
PAINTINGS 


the property of His Grace THE DUKE OF LEEDS, 
Mrs. EDDIE FISHER, the late Mrs. R. MAKOWER, 
the late Mrs. A. L. SNAPPER and other owners 


William HOGARTH The Beggar’s Opera Signed and dated 1729. 23 ~ 28% inches 


Also works by GOYA, RUBENS, HALS, GUARDI, CANALETTO, FRA ANGELICO, 
NEROCCIO, PATER, LUCAS CRANACH the Elder and JOOS VAN CLEVE 


Illustrated Catalogue (41 plates) 10/— ($2). Plain catalogue 6d. Post free 


SOTHEBY &3GQ@: 


Telephone: Hyde Park 6545 


SOTHEBY'S 


Founded 1744 


announce the Sale on Wednesday 28th June, of 


IMPORTANT IMPRESSIONIST AND MODERN 
PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS AND SCULPTURE 


the property of Sir ROBERT ADEANE, REGINALD CRITCHLEY, Esq., 
THE JOSEPH HIRSHHORN FOUNDATION, Mrs. INGA L. DE IRIGOYEN and other owners 


Pierre-Auguste RENOIR Enfance, 1891 254 x 19? inches 


Illustrated Catalogue (74 plates, 13 in colour) 10/— ($2). Plain Catalogue 6d. Post free. 


34 & 35 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


Telegrams: Abinitio, Wesdo, London 


By ApPoiIntTMENT By APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUARIES OF CHINESE ART ANTIQUARIES OF CHINESE Works OF ART 
TO THE LATE QuEEN MARY To H.M,’ THE KinG or SWEDEN 


JOHN SPARKS 


LIMITED 


Chinese Gorks of Art 


A large Chinese porcelain punch bowl 
decorated in brilliant Famille Rose enamels. 


CH‘IEN LUNG PERIOD: A.D. 1736-1795. 


Diameter 15 inches. Height 7 inches. 


128 MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


GROsvenor 2265 
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JOHN MITCHELL & SON 


(JOHN MITCHELL) 


FINE PAINTINGS 


Signed BOUQUET OF FLOWERS Oil on panel 15 x 11} inches 
BY 


ABRAHAM MIGNON 


1640-1679 
(Active Utrecht 1670) 


8 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON WI 


TELEPHONE: HYDE PARK 7567 CABLES: JONMIT, LONDON 


Admiral Sir Sidney Smith, 1764-1840 Canvas 30 < 25 inches Admiral Earl St Vincent, 1735-1823 Canvas 30 < 25 inches 


SIR WILLIAM BEECHEY, pr.a., 1753-1839 GILBERT STUART, 1755-1828 - 


Portrait of a Naval Officer Canvas 50 x 40 inches Portrait of a Naval Officer Canvas 50 x 40 inches 
JOSEPH HIGHMORE, 1692-1780 -- THOMAS HUDSON, 1701-1779 


21 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone: WHITEHALL 6894 


Portrait of an Officer Canvas 30 * 25 inches - Portrait of an Officer Canvas 30 * 25 inches 
teis. COPLEY, R.A.,, 1737-1815 LEMUEL ABBOTT, 1760-1803 


General Robert Melville, 1723-1809 Canvas 30 < 25 inches Colonel Paterson, 1739-1825 Canvas 30 25 inches 
SIR HENRY RAEBURN, R.A., 1756-1823 LEMUEL ABBOTT, 1760-1803 
see Greig’s Raeburn, p. 53 and Armstrong’s Raeburn, p. 108 


21 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone: WHITEHALL 6894 


A highly important Sheraton secre- 
taire of unusually high quality, 
with a China cabinet above, the 
domed top having a painted design 
of garlands of roses entwined with 
ribbons. The design of the astragals 
is particularly good, the same design 
being carried out in the interior 
of the secretaire. The base of the 
cabinet has a painted design of 


flowers and urns and the door con- 


ceals adjustable shelves. 
Height 8 ft. 23 in. 
Depth 1 ft. 9 in. 
Width 3 ft. 8 in. 


A. 
see 

alae 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE DEALERS TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 


MALLETT 


MALLETT & SON (ANTIQUES) LTD. 
40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON W.1 
TELEPHONE GROSVENOR 7411 (5 LINES) 
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Exceptionally fine unglazed pottery Polo Player mounted on 
Horse with legs missing, with traces of pigment decoration. 


Height 8} inches. Length 12 inches. T‘ang Dynasty A.D.618—906 


Oe arlin 


OF MOUNT STREET LTD 
LONDON 


112 Mount Street 
Antique furniture LONDON. W.1 


Chinese and European 


Works of Art Telephone: Grosvenor 2858 Cables: BARGRO, London 


Exhibiting at STAND No. 34 
Antique Dealers’ Fair 


D.M.c P 


MANTHEIM 


Porcelain ~ Bottery~ 


Grosvenor House 


June 7-22 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd., 
and Art und Antique Dealers’ League of America 


LONDON NEW YORK 


69 Upper Berkeley Street 46 East 57th Street 
Portman Square, W.1 

Telephone: PADdington 6595 New York 22, N.Y. 
Cables: Vivantique, London Cables: Vivantique, New York 


WHIELDON POTTERY 


Rare example of a cat by Thomas Whieldon, 

Staffordshire. Decorated in translucent 

glazes of manganese, it stands 5} inches high. 
Circa 1760. 


Please Note CHANGE OF LONDON ADDRESS 
69 Upper Berkeley Street, Portman Square, W.1 


DENYS WREY Ltp. 


Members of The British Antique Dealers Association 


45 SLOANE STREET, LONDON S.W.1 
Telephone: BELgravia 1813/4 


PERIOD FURNITURE WORKS OF ART 


EXPERT RESTORATION OF ANTIQUES 


An important pair of Louis XVI table 
candelabra with finely modelled bronze 
female figures holding triple branched 
ormolu candlesticks on ormolu mounted 
marble bases, overall height 2 ft. 34 in. 


WE ARE ALWAYS ANXIOUS TO BUY FINE ENGLISH ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
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HARVEY & GORE 


| 
| 
; 


4 BURLINGTON GARDENS, LONDON, W.1 


Hyde Park 2714 


A fine Antique Irish Silver Salver by Robert Calderwood. 
Dublin c. 1750. Diameter 20 inches. Weight 120 ounces. 


ee Antique Jewels, Old English Silver, Enamels, etc. eee te 
Messrs. Coutts & Co. Probate, Insurance 
Strand and Division 


Tt ae o PS eed ‘ Se 2 


MEISSEN, c. 1745-1750 


Painted in pastel shades within calligraphic gilt borders in the 
workshop of a Dresden Hausmaler 


(Cf.: G. E, Pazaurek, Deutsche Fayence- und Porzellan-Hausmaler, Vol. 2, 
page 350, figs. 317 and 318) 


ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR, GROSVENOR HOUSE, STAND 44 


SPECIALISTS IN 
ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL 
PORCELAIN, FAIENCE, MAIOLICA 
and POTTERY 


NEWMAN & NEWMAN 
(ANTIQUES) LTD. 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH 


HL. E. BACKER LTD. 


156 BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W.3 


Telephones: KENsington 5272 & 3793 


PORCELIQUE LONDON 


Cables: +1 MARTES LONDON 


Attractive Mahogany 
serpentine fronted sideboard 
of small size 
LENGTH 4 O HEIGHT 2 IO’ 

DEPTH 2 2% 


Valuations for Insurance and Probate 


MAPLE & CO: LTD, ... 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, L | 
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WILLIAM CLAYTON LTD. 


FINE CHINESE JADE CARVINGS, PORCELAIN AND ORIENTAL WORKS OF ART 


A superb translucent cloud-white Jade Lotus Bowl, inspired by the lien hua, symbol of purity and immortalised by 


the Buddhists, carved both inside and outside with overlapping petals, the handles witha bird between two buds 


and with loose rings, the jade of fine quality and with a few russet splashes visible only on the exterior. 


Height 3 inches, width 94 inches, Ch‘ien Lung period A.D, 1736-1795. 


Jade of this quality evokes from the Chinese expressions such as 
jun, elegant like morning dew; wen, warm and smooth like the 
flesh of a child or chen mi, fine and close like the texture of a 


delicate silk fabric. 


38 BURY STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.| 


TELEGRAMS: WILCLAYTON, LONDON WHITEHALL 1173 


XV 


Mid-!8th century 


3 ft. 3 ins. wide 
7 ft. 2 ins. high 


ARRODS 


ANTIQUE GALLERIES, THIRD FLOOR 


Member of The British Antique Dealers Association 


mahogany bureau bookcase 


HARRODS LTD KNIGHTSBRIDGE LONDON SWI Te! SLOane 1234 Cables EVERYTHING HARRODS LONDO 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO H.M. QUEEN ELIZABETH 
THE QUEEN MOTHER 
FINE ART DEALERS 


SS.) eS ..chU CC UC 


PARTNERS: 
OSCAR E. JOHNSON 
H. F. J. LEGGATT 
A. E. FRANCIS 
P. A. B. JOHNSON 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO THE LATE 
QUEEN MARY 

FINE ART DEALERS 


LEGGATT BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED 1820 


VIEW OF WINDSOR 
Oil painting by CHARLES DEANE 


Exhibited in the Royal Academy in 1850 


Canvas size 57 X 84 inches 


30 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1! 


Telephones: Whitehall 3772 and 3252 


XVII 


Cables: Leggabros, Piccy, London 
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LIBRARY CHIMNEYPIECE, WOODCOTE PARK 


A superb example of English mid 18th Century Craftsman- 
ship in the French Manner. This Chimneypiece is of 
carved Wood and Gilt with its original Marble Surround. 


T. CROWTHER & SON 


(T. CROWTHER & SON LTD.) 
282 NORTH END ROAD, FULHAM, LONDON, S.W.6 
Telephone: FULham 1375-7 Cable Address: ANTIQUITY, LONDON 


Please Note: We close on Saturdays at | p.m. 
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Drawing showing reconstruction of the Woodcote Park Library. With the 
exception of the Chimneypiece the entire Room (size 27 ft. 6 in. x 19 ft. x 12 ft. 
high) has been stripped of paint and gilding, the plaster Cornice no longer 
exists. See Article “Clues to the ‘Frenchness’ of Woodcote Park’’, pp. 241-250. 


mene 


S.W.6 


Cable Address: ANTIQUITY, LONDON 


Please Note: We close on Saturdays at | p.m, 


as O N 
LONDON, 


CROWTHER 
(T. CROWTHER & SON LTD.) 
282 NORTH END ROAD, FULHAM, 


Telephone: FULham 1375-7 


ih 


Pratt & 
Burgess 


LIMITED 


Members of The British Antique Dealers Association 


MELTON COURT 
7 OLD BROMPTON ROAD 


A Regency period white marble 
Mantelpiece, the frieze carved with 
flowers, butterflies and flying insects. 


LONDON, S.W.7 


Kensington 8501 
From Stratton Park, Hampshire. 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 
CHIMNEY PIECES 


Pratt and Burgess have a large collection of mantelpieces of the eighteenth century 
periods, in carved marble and wood, suitable for the smaller town or country house. 


GOLDSMITHS AND SILVERSMITHS SINCE 1806 


MARTIN & Co. Ltd. of CHELTENHAM 


1708 1724 1728 1693 
John Sutton Geo, Wickes Sarah Parr PR in Cypher 
Promenade CHELTENHAM Telephone 2821 
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HONORE DAUMIER Les trois commeéres 10} x 7} inches 


WILDENSTEI 


147 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Mayfair 0602 


EXHIBITION 
of 


SEVENTEENTH AND 
BIGHTERENTH CEng Ui 


OLL SKELGH ES 


until June 3rd 


HAZLITT GALLERY 


4 Ryder Street, St. James's, S.W.1 


Whitehall 6821 


Cit NGeS eee 


by Daisy Lion-Goldschmidt and A pel Moreau-Gobard 


A superb collection of plates covering the important stages 
in the history of Chinese art, this exquisitely illustrated 
volume traces the origin of that art from the Neolithic 
period onwards. It is a representative selection from the 
world’s finest private collections—each object being chosen 
for the place it takes in the evolution of the art of the 
great Chinese civilisation. 


428 pages 133 illustrations (65 in full colour) Cloth with 
slip-case 13 x 10 inches Slows 


STUDIO BOOKS 161 FLEET STREET LONDON EC4 
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S it ic € GEORGE II CHOCOLATE POT 


A fine example of a George II Chocolate Pot. Engraved with acontemporary Coat 
of Arms. By R. Beale. London 1734. Weight 32.00 02. 


ASPREY IN THE CITY. The City man will find a usefully close-at-hand service at Asprey and Birch 


& Gaydon, 153 Fenchurch Street where, besides the comprehensive stock held, any pieces can be sent 
from Bond Street at short notice. 


ASPREY & CO. LTD - 165/169 NEW BOND STREET + LONDON - W.1 + HYDE PARK 6767 


SS 


under the patronage 
of HM Queen Elizabeth 
The Queen Mother 


Opening ceremony 
to be performed by 
H RH The Princess Margaret 


7th to 22nd June 

open II am to 7.30 pm 

except Sundays 

opening day from 5 pm 
admission 5s. season Tickets {1 


2QISt 


antique 
dealers’ 


fair & 
exhibition 


Grosvenor House 
Park Lane, London W1 
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TELEPHONE HYDE PARK 0444 


ff. BLAIRMAN & SONS LTD. 


Ge Gade, 


23 GRAFTON STREET LONDON W-1. 


A LOUIS XV KINGWOOD OCCASIONAL TABLE 
Height 2 ft. 5 in., width 1 ft. 11 in., depth r ft. 4} in. 


ESTABLISHED 1884 TELEGRAMS BLAIRTIQUE, PICCY, LONDON 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd, 
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Leningrad Experimental Graphics L Laborato 
Lithographs 


by Twenty-seven Soviet artists 


Britanishsky Lubimova — a 


Brodski Maslenikova 


Charnetzkaya from " Matiukh 


Miloradovich 
MAY 9 | 


Elenkri A Mordvinova 
until 
Ermalayev Nemenova 


JUNE 10 Pomeranzeva 


Kaplan Shenderov 


Kaplun Skouliari 


Djagupova 


Israelovich 


Kuks Steinberg 
Kurdov Sudakov 
Lanin Vasnezov 
Latash Vedernikov 


Yacobson 


EDITIONS LIMITED TO TEN COPIES 


from June 13 until July 8 


ARGHIPENKO — SCULPTURE 
1909-1921. 
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PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS BY HIS CUBIST AND FUTURIST CONTEMPORARIES r 
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3 BURY STREET, ST. JAMES’S 


THOMAS LUMLEY iGIRBE LONDON, S.W.1 WHITEHALL 4732 


AN UNIQUE GEORGE I SILVER CHOCOLATE POT AND TEA POT 
WITH THEIR ORIGINAL HANDLES : 
BY JOSEPH WARD LONDON 1719 


WILLIAM WALTER (Antiques) LTD. 


CHANCERY HOUSE, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON W.C.2 
Telephone: Chancery 3248 Telegrams: Walter Silvavults London 


ANTIQUE SILVER 


GEORGE II 
ANTIQUE SILVER BULLET TEAPOT 


Date 1734 
by Richard Beale of London 


CECIL DAVIS .w. 


Members of The British Antique Dealers Association 


SPECIALISTS IN EARLY D U IT S 


ENGLISH AND IRISH GLASS Dag BBS 


Fine Pottery and Porcelain 


Finest examples 


of 


17th century Dutch Masters 


Three fine early English moulded specimens: the engraved tankard 
dated 1784, 74 inches high; the bowl, 74 inches diameter; and the 
tankard with unusual lobed base, 63 inches high, Circa 1750-60. 


We shall be exhibiting at our usual Stand (No. 4) 
at the Antique Dealers’ Fair, Grosyenor House, 
7th-22nd June, 1961 


3 GROSVENOR STREET 
NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, WI 


Telephone: Cables: 
GROsvenor 3130 “CRYSTALDAV LONDON’ (W. Union) 


6 DUKE Sib 
ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone : Whitehall 74.40 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART 
TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 


M. HARRIS & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


An elegantly proportioned Hepplewhite mahogany Settee 
in the French manner. Length 6 ft. 3 in. 


44/52 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON W.C.1 


Telephones: Museum 2121, 2122 Telegrams: Artisonne Phone London 


RAYNER MacCONNAL 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. Telephone: HYDe Park 7997 


36 DOVER STREET LONDON  W.1 


A view of the Galleries at our New Address 


Pictures displayed above are by 
EUGENE DE BLAAS ].2 | -sSPOREER 
F. MOLA ’ EF, R, UNTERBURGER 


Always on display a large selection of 17th, 18th and 19th 


bape with Water-mill and figures 
W. WATTS 


56 inches 


Still Life 
ASPAR PIETER VERBRUGGEN 
Signed and dated. 1664-1730 


3 X 45 inches 


JAN VAN GOYEN 
1595-1656 


River Scene with 
Church cn left bank 


Signed and dated 1640 
22 X 324 inches 


NORBERT FISCHMAN GALLERY Ltd 26 Old Bond Street, London, W.I Tele: Hyde Park $744 


RONDON. TI? FREEMAN. & SONSERD. 


18 Leather Lane E.C.1 12 East 52nd Street 
Holborn 4633 Plaza 9-6900 


Collections or single items purchased 


Meat Dish by Paul Lamerie, London 174 
Size 154 x 11 inches. Weight 33 oz. 15 dwt. — 
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BERENDI ANTIQUES LIMITED 


Member of The British Antique Dealers Association 


DUKE STREET GROSVENOR SQUARE 


A Louis XVI organ 
long case clock by 
DAVID ROENTGEN 
with movement by 


Mollinger of Berlin. 


Clock 7 ft. 4 in. high with a 
separate ebonised plinth 


10 in. high. 


A similar clock from the 
Marmorpalais, Potsdam, is 
illustrated in Abrakam and 
David Roentgen by Hans Huth 
on page 58. 


Christian Mollinger, 1754- 
1826, specialised in musical 
and astronomical clocks, 

two of which can be seen in 


the Schloss Museum, Berlin. 


LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: Frroart, PHONE, LONDON Telephone: MAYFAIR 0929 


Mann & Fleming 
Pewter Shop (Antiques) Ltd. 


(CHARLES CASIMIR) 
Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 
Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


THE FINEST COLLECTION OF ANTIQUE PEWTER 
IN THE COUNTRY 


Early Oak Furniture, Antique Brass Chandeliers 
and Fenders always in stock 


‘qd 


et 
AS 


a 


Rare early Regency Mirror 
414 X 223 inches 


A magnificent pair of fine quality Antique Pewter Pricket 


Candlesticks. Circa 1780. Extreme Height 3 ft. 1 in. ANTIQUES 


142 BROMPTON ROAD DECORATIONS 
LONDON, S.W.3 


Tel: Kensington 7370 


a  OUNT STREET 
: LONDON, W.1° 


GROsvenor 2770 


COLLECTIONS PURCHASED 
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~~ 


BY APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE DEALER 
TO H.M. QUEEN 
ELIZABETH THE 
QUEEN MOTHER 


A 


Rure Cnglish and. Continental Silver, Miniatures. 
Antique Jewels, ine Snuff -Boxes 


a 
Sd 


. g ee ; + 
of Penne. 2 F 
. ew € e 


r 
a Fee TE 


XVIII Century German silver gilt Ewer and Dish by Johann Trefler. Augsburg 1720 
Length of Dish 154 inches 


An Example from our Collection of Early Continental Silver 


Valuations for Probate, 
Insurance and Division. o0" 


Telephone: MA Yfair 6261 & 6262 


BY APPOINTMENT 


NTIQUE DEALER 
TO THE LATE 
QUEEN MARY 


Louis XV Savonnerie carpet, C. 1750 
16 x 12 feet wide 


FURNITURE FINE CARPETS 
PAINTINGS WORKS OF ART 


8 Davies Street, London W.1 
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~ PHILLIPS & RIXSON 


LIMITED : 


31 OLD BROMPTON ROAD 
LONDON S.W.7 


Telephone: KENsington 5858 


A very fine pair of late 18th Century gilt girandoles 
Height 38 inches, width 15} inches 


Members of The British Antique Dealers Association 


DAVID BLACK & SONS 


I BURLINGTON GARDENS 
NEW BOND STREET, W.I1 


have on exhibition and for sale one of 
the most carefully chosen collections of 
| Antique English and Continental Silver, 
Objets de Vertu and fine Works of Art 


in Great Britain and America. 


We are always desirous of purchasing 


for cash any of the aforementioned 


Works of Art. 


% We especially wish to purchase West 
African, Inca and Mexican Primitive 
Sculpture and Works of Art in Gold, 
Ivory, Bronze, viz. Figures, Busts 


and Masks. 


Telephone: 
HYDE PARK 3851 


Telegraphic Address: 
“DAVIBLACK, LONDON” 


and 


MR. BERNARD BLACK 
| 1062 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 21 
Telephone: TRAFALGAR 9-2171 


XXXVI 


*Patineurs en Hollande’ 


J. B. JONGKIND (1819-1891) 


" 


Signed and dated 1878 canvas II” xX 14 


TOOTH 


Established 1842 


Pee nON STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


Grosvenor 6741 Cables: ‘INVOCATION, London’ 


XXXIX 


-PRIDES of LONDON L? uxme 


A gentleman’s Hepplewhite kneehole 
dressing table in faded mahogany, 

- the rising back and adjustable writing 
ai om ‘ é flap forming a secretaire; the toilet 

. drawer fitted with mirror, covered 
boxes and compartments; the 

_ kneehole section enclosed by a tambour. 
25 inches wide. 


ww 


© 179/180 SLOANE STREET, $.W.1 Tel: BELgavia 3080 


W-Wingate sIohnston Mtd 
Established 1815 


Head office: 
gi-93 CHARTERHOUSE STREET, LONDON, E.C.1 


Small Monteith Bow], London c. 1690 . also at: LIVERPOOL . MANCHESTER 
_ by Benjamin Bathurst = SOUTHAMPTON - BELFAST - PARIS 
maker’s mark only, struck four times : 
8} in. across. 20 oz. 5 dwt. bs : NEWCASTLE - GLASGOW - TORONTO ar 
. ; NEW YORK - MONTREAL - ETC. vas 


16c Grafton Street, W.1 


Telephone: Hyde Park 1597 Packers - Shippers - Insurers — 


Custombrokers - Travel Agents — 


Antique English and Continental Silver - Old Sheffield Plate 
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JAN FYT 
the boy painted by JacoB JORDAENS 
ye y 


Circa 1645 
1 


Oil on canvas 70 & 954 inches 


We desire to purchase paintings and 
water-colours by old and modern masters 


THE LEGER GALLERIES i 


- LEGER & SON) 


13 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


HYDE PARK 2679 ESTABLISHED 
BRUSSELS: 13 RUE DE LA REGENCE 


THE LEFEVRE GALLERY 


NEW PAINTINGS 
by 


GHIKA 


May 10—June 2 


30 BRUTON STREET 
LONDON W.1 


Telephone: Cables: F. LEGER 
Mayfair 2250 Drawings, London 


CHARLES WOOLLETT & SON 


(Members of The B.A.D.A. Ltd.) 


Very Fine Antique WORCESTER Shell swEEtTMEAT, composed 

of 3 tiers of scalloped shells with puce edges, interiors painted 

with flowers. Rockwork encrusted with coral, seaweed and shells. 
104 inches high. First Period. 


59/61 WIGMORE STREET EONDON Wyo 
Established 1889 Phone: Welbeck 8664 
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ne ere, 


A. FREDERICKS 


(CHELSEA) LTD 


266-267 Fulham Road 
London SW3 


Flaxman 2188 


Wish to Purchase 


Eighteenth Century English Furniture 
for the Home and Export Markets 


XLII 


(formerly CHRISTY’S OF KENT LTD. ) 


120 and 125 MOUNT STREET 
LONDON W.1 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


AD sentinel tga 


a 

Zz 
—. ¢ 

ad 


Pair of bronze, ormolu and marble Candelabra with Blue-Fohn bases : 
superb detail. English, 18th Century. 25 inches high. 


FINE ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


WORKS OF ART 


HARRINGTON Erp. 


Telephones: 

GROsvenor 1785 & 5270 
Cables: 

CHRISANT, LONDON 


GREGORY & CO. 


(BRUTON STREET) LTD. ESTABLISHED 1823 


21 DRUTON Sl DERKEDEY SQUARE 
LONDON, W.1 


TELEPHONES: TELEGRAMS: 
MAYFAIR 2608/9/0 GREGCO, WESDO 
MAYFAIR 2066 LONDON 


A superb pair of Sheraton half 
round Side tables, finely inlaid. 
Length 42 inches 
Depth 20 inches 
Height 33 inches 


AN YT PQ UO SE gS Ui ie el man ee 
FUR N I FY U2 ROEW ELECTRICAL WORES 
UPHOLSTERY AND ECO RARE OUNGES: 
GC UR T AXIEN GS? | Rei Ae e ae  ae 
C AR PB LS Aye Asie OvNes 
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Birds and Animals in a landscape 
by 
ROELANDT SAVERY 
1576-1639 


Signed and dated 1623 
Panel 124 x 17 inches 


BLAISE PRESTON LTD. 


Old Master Paintings 


152 HIGH STREET NORTH, DUNSTABLE, BEDS. 
(MI or A5 — London 32 miles) Tel: Dunstable 62595 


RESTORATION AND 
CONSERVATION OF 
THE ANTIQUE 


Restorers to the Leading Museums 


BRONZES « CERAMICS * ENAMELS 
IVORIES « JADES - MARBLES 
TORTOISESHELL * MOTHER-OF-PEARL 
SNUFFS * ORMOLU + BUHL 
OBJETS D’ART * FURNITURE * ETC. 


G. GARBE 


FOUNDED 1770 


23 CHARLOTTE STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: MUSEUM 1268 


Regardless of size or complexity 
you can rely on P & S to pack and 
forward to all parts of the world, 
promptly, safely and economically. 


Pitt & Scott 
Limited 
1/3 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London 
E.C.4 
Telephone: City 6474 


Household removals to all parts of 

the world. Storage facilities at 

London, et Glasgow and 
aris. 


XLIV 


HOLMES | 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD 


. 
Mae LLUTEE “ip 


DSpPT PDI DIDI III >) 


, 


iii 


eee TT TS 


A pair of antique silver entrée dishes and covers 
London, hallmark 1804-5. By PAUL STORR 


©) 


Guide to 
Marks of Origin on 
British and 


COLLECTIONS OR SINGLE PIECES TRADE ENQUIRIES 
PURCHASED INVITED 


HOLMES 
Jewelless Led. 


A BOOK ON HALLMARKS 
2 OLD BOND STREET. 
ae Paper covered 8s. 6d. post free 
Leather covered 18s. 6d. post free 


HOLMES LTD., 29 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.! 


(Our Only Address) Telephone : HYDE PARK 1396 


XLV 


Members of The British Antique 
Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


+ 


Edward VI Apostle spoon, St. Henry VIII Apostle spoon, St. 
Peter, London 1552. Maker’s James the Greater, London 1528. 


mark crescent enclosing mullet. 


Antiques, Furniture 


and Works of Art 


PACKED & 


SHIPPED 


to all parts of the World 
OVERSEAS HOUSEHOLD REMOVALS 


GANDER & WHITE LTD. 


Head Office: 
25 CHEVAL PLACE, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON S.W.7 


Telephone: 
KNightsbridge 
0646-8 


“Happy and kumft 
I shall be 

Gander & White 
him packee me’ 


Packing 
Warehouse: 


Empress Place, Lillie Road, $.W.6. Telephone: FULham 0309 
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BIGGS 


ESTABLISHED 1866 MAI DE NH EA D 


Edward VI Apostle spoon, St. Henry VIII Apostle spoon, 


James the Greater, London 1548 London 1516. Maker’s mark a 
by Nicholas Bartlemew. cross. 


26, 28, 30, 32 HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKSHIRE Tet. (3 Lines) 223, 963-064 


L. M. Seymour. W. E. Peck, F.A.I. Harry C. P. Spencer, A.A.1. 


of the Contents of Mansions and Country Houses 


Six Showrooms of Antique 
Furniture and Silver 


Open all day on Saturdays 


HENKY SPENCER 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


Eric C. Spencer, M.B.E., M.A. (Cantab), F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. 
Rupert W. Spencer, M.A. (Cantab), F.A.I. 
H. Michael Spencer, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. 


of RETFORD, Nottinghamshire 


COLLECTION OF 250 ENGLISH, EUROPEAN 
AND EASTERN SMOKING PIPES. 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION AT RETFORD ON 
MAY Iith at 2-30 p.m. 


Sales by Auction 


Sales of Landed Estates and Properties 


20 The Square, RETFORD, Notts. 


Telephone: 531-2 


4 Paradise Street, SHEFFIELD 1 


Telephone: 25206 (2 lines) 


91 Bridge Street, WORKSOP, Notts. 


Telephone: 3347-8 


XLVI 


M. A. KOEKKOEK, 1849 


Fully signed and dated 


Canvas: 25 x 34 inches (64 x 86 cm.) 
Framed: 32 x 41 inches (82 x 104 cm.) 


M. NEWMAN LTD 


Established 1870 Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


43a Duke Street, St. James’s, and 1/3 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1 


Telephone: WHItehall 6068/9 Telegraphic Address: NEWPIC, PICCY, LONDON 


XLVII 


ODAY, many of the chief patrons of the Arts are leading 
men in industry and commerce. They are important 


collectors of fine things either for themselves or for their offices 


and they are in the happy position of being able to buy what 


they admire. They appreciate too that a fine work of art is an 


investment that will keep its value. 


Make certain, therefore, that your announcements appear 


regularly in the pages of THE FINANCIAL TIMES. You can be 


certain that a large and influential audience will see them. 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES caters for all who are interested in the world of 


art. Denys Sutton, the well-known authority, is a regular contributor to 


its pages. 


Connoisseurs who mean business for you — read 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 


every day 


SIDNEY HENSCHEL, ADVERTISEMENT DIRECTOR, BRACKEN HOUSE, 10 CANNON STREET, LONDON, EC4 
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inifred illiams (Antiques) 


38 SOUTH STREET, EASTBOURNE, SUSSEX 


Telephone: 
EASTBOURNE 780 


Cables: 
ANTIQUITY, Eastbourne 


A brilliantly 


coloured 
BOW Pheasant, 


and a pair of small 
DERBY Partridge 


tureens and 


covers. 


Circa 1760. 


Colour 
transparencies 


on request 


(and at 36 HIGH STREET, OXFORD) Telephone: Oxford 4197 


70 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.I 
&. (Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) Telephone: HY De Park 5288 


FINE TAPESTRIES, 
SAVONNERIE and 
AUBUSSON CARPETS, 
NEEDLEWORK 
and BROCADES 


ENGLISH and FRENCH 
FURNITURE 


A mid-nineteenth Century needle- 
work rug on yellow ground. The 
floral decoration of vivid colours 
surrounded by border of dual 


green foliage. 


Size 11 ft. 5 in. X 8 ft. 5 in. 


XLIX 


AN IMPORTANT TRADE ANNOUNCEMENT 
TO MANUFACTURERS: IMPORTERS: WHOLESALERS 


A NEW METROPOLE EXHIBITIONS (Cardiff) LTD. 


exhibition ANNOUNCE THE OPENING 

' : OF A NEW CENTRALLY APPOINTED ULTRA-MODERN EXHIBITION BUILD- 

ING IN STATION TERRACE. Floor area of 8,000 square feet available on four 

C fe NT IR E floors served by passenger/goods lift. Premises situated in an easier parking area. 
ADVANCE BOOKINGS, apply to MR. D. N. WILLIAMS, ORGANISING DIRECTOR, 

(Cardiff) METROPOLE EXHIBITIONS (Cardiff) LIMITED, METROPOLE BUILDINGS, 

STATION TERRACE, Opposite Queen St. Station, CARDIFF. (Tel. 21325.) 


RALPH GOX 
Omg Zn 
Coste Hild 


G. N. DAWNAY 


(Fine Arts) 


Specialist in the 
Finest and Rarest in 
ENGLISH AND WELSH CERAMICS 


Telephone 
Bronzed plaster 22463 
108 Penylan Road, CARDIFF Private residence signed H. Hopper, London 
5 and dated 1807 Exhibiting 
Telephone: Cardiff 36888 By appointment (one of two matching Chelsea 


torchéres) Spring 
30 inches high Fair 


B® FOR SALE 


Fine example 
of Italian 
, | craftsmanship 


Antique Silver HARRY 


Sheffield Plate CHERNACK 
Antique Jewellery | of Edinburgh 


Mahogany bookcase 
made in Florence 
in 1871 for the 4th 
Marquess of Bath 


wi| For further particulars 
» apply to 

Pe The Librarian 
Longleat 
Warminster 

Wilts. 


85 ROSE STREET - PHONE CAL 3038 
Member of The British Antique Dealers Association 


9 


FERNAND LEGER CATALOGUE 


LAMPS & SHADES 


by 


~_g@ NITA MILLER 


Collectors who possess Paintings, Gouaches, Draw- 


ings or original Ceramics by Fernand Léger, numbered 
series of Ceramics, Tapestries or Bronzes, are asked 


to contact the Publication Committee of the Catalogue 
of the Works of FERNAND LEGER. 


63a Grosvenor Street 


London W.|I 
MAYFAIR 0951 


MUSEE FERNAND LEGER 
BIOT (ALPES MARITIMES) FRANCE 


ST 
TUT 


SUMP 
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SPECIALISTS IN FINE BOOKCASES 


A finely figured mahogany Hepplewhite secrétaire Bookcase, 8 ft. 3 in. wide. 


R. F. LOCK 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


152 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


Telephone: Kensington 3221 


SEVERAL BREAKFRONT BOOKCASES IN STOCK 


SETHE 


Fine Kirman Prayer Rug from South-East Persia. 
Size 6 ft. 8 in. by 4 ft. 6 in. 
Ref. No. 50400 


Internationally 
Famous for Fine Carpets 


Perez (London) Ltd. 


Member of the B.A.D.A. 


112 and 168 BROMPTON ROAD 
LONDON; S..W i 
Telephones: KENsington 9878, 9774 & 1917 (112 only) 
Also GLASGOW, BRISTOL & AMSTERDAM 
Telegraphic Address: CARPEREZET, London 
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FOR SALE: Old Established Jewellers coupled with Antique and 
Modern Furniture. Important position in Historic Town, Southern 
England. Spacious premises; 15 years Lease at moderate rental. Net 


earnings exceed £2,000. Genuine retirement. £3,750 plus stock. Christie 
& Co. (Sole Agents), Jacey House, Bournemouth. Tel: 27247. . 


Wallace Heaton’s colour photographs do justice to the finest pieces. 
Commercial Department, 127 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


YE OLDE TYMES, 27 High Street, Clacton-on-Sea. Comprehensive 
stock of Antique Furniture, Jewellery, Silver, Plate and China. Personal 
visits invited. Trade enquiries welcomed. Telephone: Clacton 800. 


ACTIVE PARTNER REQUIRED with initiative, £5,000 essential. 
Established Art business in Edinburgh. Box No. 7188. 


SCHOOL of DESIGN and DECORATING. Michael Inchbald, 
M.S.I.A., F.R.S.A., M.B.A.D.A., will run a concentrated ten-week 
course, starting October 2nd until December 8th, covering every aspect 
of Design and Decoration, modern and classical, including furniture, 
silver, china, as well as a practical course of upholstery, furniture painting 
and repair. Application to 10 Milner Street, S.W.3. 


WANTED: 26th Napoleonic Gold Siege Coin Malta. Struck—Count 
Vaubois. 1799. Numismatic Bank of Malta, Boston 21, U.S.A. 


FOR SALE: Fourteen Tiger hunting prints, on Elephants, by T. McLean 
1819. Titles in English and French. Plate size 143 x 194 in. Nice colours. 
Elson, 62 Thornhill Road, Streetly, Sutton Coldfield. 


Haddonfield, New Jersey: SANSKI GALLERY, 50 Tanner Village. 
Fine early American and European paintings, drawings and sculpture 
bought, sold, restored. 


WANTED: Silver Cow or Bull creamer—preferably English. Arnold 
Kauffman, 1703 State Tower Building, Syracuse 2, N.Y. 


Paintings and Drawings. Write for illustrated lists. Home and Over- 
seas. Old Hall Gallery Ltd., Iden, Rye, Sussex. 


WANTED: pictures, books, barometers, silver, glass, furniture, etc., 
connected with the City of LINCOLN. Box No. 7183. 


PRIVATE Collector wants French china CARNIVAL CATS by Gallé 
of Nancy. Box No. 7190. 


Garrard & Co., Ltd., Crown Jewellers, offer the highest prices for 
jewellery, silver and gold articles. Offers, without obligation, will be sent 
for consignments received at 112 Regent Street, London, W.1. For 
larger quantities of silver, our buyers will visit you upon request. 


WANTED: Russian Enamel Pieces. Write A. E. Turcone, 298 Broadway, 
Providence, R. I., U.S.A. 


WANTED by Private Collector OLD AMERICAN FLAGS (prior to 
1870). Write: B. Mastai, 21 East 57th Street, New York 22, N.Y. (U.S.A.) 


Antique Clocks bought, sold and repaired. E. Jurmann, C.M.B.H.J., 
26 Spring Street, Brighton, Sussex. Tel: 25006. 


WANTED: Old Ivory Theatre Tickets. Any quantity. Write Merrin, 
530 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


LADY REQUIRED for Art showroom in Edinburgh, good appearance, 
good background and engaging personality. State previous experience. 
Box No. 7189. 


WANTED: Old, non-humorous legal prints, etchings, engravings of 
trials, judges, courtrooms, Write Hyder, 1609 Oil & Gas Building, Fort 
Worth, Texas, U.S.A. 


WANTED: Battersea, Bilston enamels—boxes, scent bottles, wine 
labels, plaques. Joseph Haefelin, Detweiller Drive, Peoria, Illinois, 
USS.A. 


Register advertisements are $2-00 for 15 words (minimum), and thereafter 10 cents 
per word, which must be prepaid and mailed to THE CONNOISSEUR, 21 
East 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. Addresses or Box Numbers 
must be inserted, and replies to the latter should be clearly marked with the 
Box Number. The Proprietors of The Connoisseur accept no responsibility for any 
sales effected. 


Lil 


THE small jet (lignite) figure of St. JAMES comes from Spain and was carved circa 1475. These early 
carvings were originally sold to the Pilgrims visiting Santiago de Compostela, and owing to the brittle 
nature of jet only a few are still in existence. 


THE grape gathering scene by JAcoro BASSANO is a fine sketchy example of this artist’s work, subtle in 
colouring and probably one of a set of the seasons. Size: 463 = 59 inches. 


OnE of the earliest exports of works of art from Great Britain was NOTTINGHAM ALABASTER panels of the 
15th century. Complete altarpieces exist in some of the churches of France, Italy and Spain, although 
only odd panels are to be seen in our own churches. The panel illustrated, of the Annunciation, is an 
early example circa 1440 retaining traces of the original polychrome decoration. 


Tue leisure hours of the ladies of the 17th century have bequeathed to us some remarkable examples of 
NEEDLEWORK, much of which is now faded, tattered and torn. The casket illustrated is in amazingly 
brilliant state and the variety of stitches and detail of the figures etc. is a monument to patience. 


WITHOUT doubt WILLIAM VAN DE VELDE was the greatest shipping painter of all time and was official 
painter of sea pieces to Charles II. During the war with the Dutch he was given a galliot to stand off the 
fleets and sketch the actions. Returning to his studio in the Queen’s house at Greenwich such sketches as 
the one illustrated were used in the composition of his oil paintings. 


THE attractive metal cased clock is by the eminent maker MarGeETTS, famed for his precision work. It 
requires to be wound but once a year and is possibly the only one of its kind in existence. 


RONAI DSA EEE 


THE OLp Court Housz, THE GREEN, HAMPTON COURT 


Telephone: Molesey 1310 Cablegrams: Wrenhouse, Hampton Court 


Set of four SAUCE TUREENS by ANDREW FOGELBERG, 1775 


_ size 7 inches wide, weight 94 ounces (2 illustrated) 
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Hee 


at NORTON -FOLGATE BISHOPSGATE — 


LONDON. TELEPHONE: nee 


DEALERS IN FINE ANTIQUE ENGLISH SILVER 8 
RGE AND VARIED SELECTION ALWAYS AVAILABLE ; 


- souP TUREEN ee JAMES YOUNG 61777 
size 17} inches wide, weight fil ounces we 


SYDNEY" ES M@ss 


Fine Old Chinese Ceramics 
and Works of Art 


A fine Chinese porcelain Sugar Jar, 

decorated with a continuous frieze of 

an Imperial entourage in fine Famille 

Verte enamels. K‘ang Hsi Period. Height 

with cover and stands: 184 inches. In 
perfect state. 


Established 1910 MAYfair 4670 


81 DAVIES STREET 
LONDON, W.| 


LIV 


= SS 


a 77 KENSINGTON CHURCH STREET: LONDON: W-8 


_- ; ALSO AT-64A KENSINGTON CHURCH STREET: W:-8 


' CABLES 
ANTICS, LONDON 


An extremely fine and rare early 18th Century Queen Anne walnut ‘Marriage’ 
Secretaire-bookcase, completely original in every detail, except for replacement 
of feet. Circa 1710. Width 37 inches, depth 17? inches, height 88 inches. 


Exhibiting at Grosvenor House Fair, June 7-22, STAND No. 3 


ONE OF THE BEST SELECTIONS OF 18TH CENTURY ENGLISH FURNITURE IN 


TELEPHONES: 
WESTERN 2461/9175 


LONDON 


\ 
Le BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
aha GOLDSMITHS & CROWN JEWELLERS, GARRARD & CO, LTD., LONDON 


A fine clock by 

Joseph Knibb. Dutch 
striking (strikes the hour 
at the preceding $ hour 
and again at the hour). 
Fitted with the rare 

Tic Tac escapement. 

14 in. high. Circa 1675. 


oseph Ss com Knibb Clocks 


—at Garrard 


A John Knibb bracket 
clock in Ebony Veneered 
Case. 12? in. high. 
Circa 1685. A rare and 
beautiful example of 
John. Knibb’s work. 


Visit the special display of Gubelin watches 
A fine John Knibb long case Clock. June 5th-17th 


of Sh GARRARD Crown Jewellers 


rise and fall regulator. 112 REGENT STREET : LONDON W.1 - R&Gent 3021 (11 Lines) 
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SPRING EXHIBITION 


OF FINE 
| 
| 


DUTCH, FLEMISH AND ITALIAN 


OLD MASTER PAINTINGS 


THROUGHOUT MAY 


Daily 10 a.m.—7 p.m. Saturdays 10 a.m.—1 p.m. 


Catalogue 33 illustrations — 4s. 6d. post free 


LEONARD KOETSER GALLERY 


13 Duke Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 


Telephone: Whitehall 9349 


Chinese Porcelain Vase 
Yellow ground with blue and green design 
K‘ang-Hsi (1662-1723) 


Cero: & C™ 


FAR EASTERN ART 


48 Rue de Courcelles 
PARIS 


41 East 57th Street 
NEW YORK 
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BO RS ET GA Se Rapes 
J. A. FREDERICKS 


(Member of The British Antique Dealers Association) 


WISHES TO PURCHASE 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 


49 DORSET STREET, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1 Welbeck 8934 


JACQUES ROUAULT GALLERIES 


(INCORPORATING de FRESNES OF AYRSHIRE) 
ANTIQUES and OBJETS D’ART CESSNOCK CASTLE 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
GALSTON 


FINE FABRICS 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
AYRSHIRE Galston 314 


OAK FURNITURE 
EXPORTERS 
Trade enquiries invited 


P. H. GILLINGHAM 


M.B.A.D.A. Ltd. 
Antiques and Works of Art 
LARGEST STOCK IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND 
Speciality: Old English Cottage Furnishing 
8 CHERTSEY STREET ‘LYNDHURST’ LONDON ROAD 


GUILDFORD GUILDFORD 
Telephone: 5750 Telephone: 61952 


C. & D. O°7DONOGHUE 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 
FINE STOCK OF ENGLISH CHINA 


12 Victoria Parade, TORQUAY, Devon 


Telephone: 3567 


OL Masters 
Fou Deja Sfsab LA W7 


Hyde Park 4711 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR 


COINS AND MEDALS 


especially for collections 
Catalogue of English Coins, 9/3. Bulletin 1/- 


B. A. SEABY LTD.,65 Great Portland Street, London, W.1 


Binders 
for your Connoisseurs! And you can do it yourself. Two 
Binders take a year’s issues. Strongly made, they are of red 
leather-cloth, with rounded corners, the name The Connoisseur 
gold-blocked on the spine. Price each 16s. 6d. ($2.39) inclusive of 
postage, packing and insurance. Extra blocking on the spine 
‘January to June 19..’ ‘June to December 19..’ costs an additional 
Is. 3d. (17 cents) per binder. Order from The Belgrave Library, 
22 Armoury Way, London, S.W.18. 
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O’HANA GALLERY 
13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 


Grosvenor 1562 


Oil on canvas: 15} * 12$ inches 


Les Fleurs sur le Toit, 1935 


OPENING 2nd of JUNE 


MARG GHAGALL 


IMPORTANT EXHIBITION OF OILS, GOUACHES, WATERCOLOURS AND A 
LARGE SELECTION OF SIGNED LITHOGRAPHS INCLUDING THE BIBLE 


LIX 


Che WUnibersity of Schwepyshire 


MUSICAL CHAIRS WEEK. Every year, at the height of the Schweppshire summer, 
the colleges meet each other in their traditional university sport. This year is 
the three hundred and fiftieth anniversary of these games, and the rivalry is 
keen, even though Old Keys have maintained their position as head of the chair 
run for one hundred and twenty-eight consecutive years. Traditionally, the seats 
or “fits” still bear the shape of the Louis Schwept chairs originally used; and the 
piano must be played with the soft pedal down to approximate to the tone of 
the original virginals. 

During actual play the college men shout encouraging cries which seem 
Greek to the uninitiated. “Boast your rims, Huggers,” or that never-to-be-for- 
gotten chant “Bo-untz, bounce-bounce-bounce”. Religiously, every year old 
Pinks return to the scene of former glories to discuss the contrasting merits 
of “parlours,” as the chair-meadows are called. Everybody who is anybody 
knows that the diagonal of All Keys is slightly on the skew, and that the 
holding qualities of the turf or quad-grass of St. Beavermere’s is unreliable. 
Schwisden’s Musical Chairs Almanack is full of strange records and extra- 
ordinary coincidences, and woe to the visiting relative who does not know 
the different accomplishments of Mold (G.W.) and Mold (A. G. K. O). 
Particularly valued are the trophies of Mold (T. T. de P.). 


Written by Stephen Potter; designed by George Him 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK DH 2 OG 
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“ILLUSTRATED issue aire throughout the year — containing nearly 200 
Pie tad including numerous colour plates. 


us he 1 961 Antique Dealers’ Fair Number will contain not only a magnificent illustrated 


a record of many of the more important pieces on view and for sale at the Fair, but also 


original illustrated articles on the highly important Paul Wallraf Collection, some 


| | 


ebnown and hitherto unrecorded paintings by Guardi in a manor house in Norway, 
the important Chatsworth Toilet Service in the Francis Stonor Collection, the Fabergé 
collection of K. W. Woolcombe-Boyce, Esq., swatitar English artists and the British 
Eounal, AMES ie sey etc. etc. 


“This Peereant issue is not fielded in your formal subscription but you are 
NES 1 1 a be eae ileeanianananiaaamne Ratha Recrtalaeaaaimataaiatts “tepiatans 


vited to mail two dollars, direct to London, for a copy, which will be mailed to you 


from London on publication. We much regret that late orders may be disappointed. 


- 
¥ 


ORDER NOW - ON ORDER FORM OVERLEAF 
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ORDER FORM . si (I 
To: The Belgrave Library, 22 Armoury Way, ei SWI8, England, BG 


Please forward... . copy of The 1961 ‘Fair? Number of The Connoisseur, mr which I. enclose er 
L. 
of Two Dollars. 


Name? cn eee nied sais ake ee ae BeMOR Te Lae 


Address 3... 515 es : 
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FINE ANTIQUE SILVER FROM THE EMERALD ISLE 


Rare pee and cover. Charles II, London, 1662. Maker’s mark P.B. Rare Tankard and cover. London, 1689. Maker’s mark I.C. Fine marks. 
itl original Coat-of-Arms marked on body and lid. Height 63 inches. Diameter at base 5? inches. Weight 29 ounces. 
Height 6 inches. Diameter 5 inches. Weight 36 ounces. 


HIGHEST PRICES GIVEN FOR 
ANTIQUE DIAMOND JEWELLERY 
AND GOLD BOXES 


VE ARE ANXIOUS TO PURCHASE 
SIMILAR PIECES OF 
CHARLES II SILVER 


An exceptionally rare and fine 17th Century flat top Tankard and cover, engraved in 

the original Chinoiserie style with Birds, Hunters and foliage. Hall marked on lid, 

handle and body. Maker’s mark T.C. fish above. The Tankard has fine marks. 
Charles II, London, 1683. Height 6 inches. Weight 25 ounces. 


from the Collection of 


BouUis WINE Ite +. 


Tel; Dublin 73865 


Fine Art Dealers, Jewellers and Silversmiths 


31 & 32 GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN 


VERY IMPORTANT 


AUCTION SALES 


from 


13-19 June 1961 


SPECIALIST IN EUROPEAN PERIOD CARPETS 


AUBUSSON 
SAVONNERIE 
NEEDLEPOINT 


I Furniture of several Private Swiss Col- 
lections, Miniatures, Silver, Porcelain 
Sculptures, Faience, Handicraft, Art, 
etc. 


Important Paintings by Old and 
Modern Masters. 


Peter Paul RUBENS Two Lions in a Landscape 


Il Arms and Armours from American 
Collection, from Austrian and German 
Aristocratic Proprietors; 3rd Part from 
the Collection Conte Bruzzo. 


Ill Drawings, Autographs, Old and Mod- 


Very rare I6th century Polish Carpet, cherry red ern Prints, Books.. 


on ivory ground, pale blue and yellow borders. 
Dimensions: 1-40 x 2 metres. 


Three richly illustrated catalogues 


ON VIEW: DAILY FROM 25 MAY-11 JUNE 
(closed 28 May and 1 June) 


NTU 


raiensvasse © | [PEE te.2577 


129 AVENUE DES CHAMPS-ELYSEES 


PARIS 


PHONE BAL 41-71 
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SARIDIS OF ATHENS 


PRESENTS AN EXHIBITION 


FURNITURE O 
CLASSICAL GREECE 


RECREATED BY 


ROBSJOHN-GIBBINGS 


OPENING: 3IST MAY 196I 


SYNGROS AVE. ATHENS 
GREECE 


LXIl 


OBJETS’ Daas 


and 
ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 


XVIIIth Century 


Pair of Corner Cupboards in floral 
marquetry. Régence period. 


See Teal 
ld 


238 Faubourg Saint Honoré 


Phone: CARnot 22-43 


PAUL BRANDT - AMSTERDAM 


OFFICE: 30 Pieter de Hoochstraat —- Tel. 72.39.97 


ON VIEW: 
JUNE 
|-2-3-4th, 
1961 
from 10 a.m. 
till 4 p.m. 


announces an important sale on JUNE 6th-8th, 196] 
in the large rooms of 


‘ARTI et AMICITIAE’ Rokin 112, Amsterdam 


coming from various Dutch collections among which are the properties 
of Mr. W. van LINDEN TOL, and the late 


For the illustrated 


Lady E. L. BAUD-van RIEMSDIJK 


fine paintings by old masters 


Van der Ast 
A. de Gelder 


C. Fabritius 
Sal. van Ruysdael 
J. Wynants, etc. 


Avercamp P. Brueghel Il A. Cuyp (2) 
J. van Goyen Ph. de Koninck 
J. Vermeer - J. Voorhout - 


paintings of romantic and modern continental artists - sculptures 
fine furniture — Chinese ceramics in ‘famille verte’ and ‘famille rose’ 
enamels, etc. and other objects of art, prints and drawings by old 
and modern masters, prints by modern artists ‘Ecole de Paris’ 
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‘de luxe’ 
catalogue with 
more than 80 

reproductions and 
coloured plates 
(on the press) 
apply on 
prepayment of 
£1.0.0to 


PAUL BRANDT 
AMSTERDAM 
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CASINO MUNICIPAL 
re UNICIPAL 
Ga 


6 miles from Paris 


ENGHIEN-les-BAINS 


the h ydropathic establishment of Paris 


THE FAMOUS CASINO 


beside the lake 


THEATRE 
RESTAURANT DE LA PERGOLA 
GRAND HOTEL DES BAINS 


kkk*x LUXE 


PARK and SWIMMING POOL 


20 minutes from the Place de l’Opera are to be found 
all the facilities and attractions of a provincial spa 


TELEPHONE: 964.08.60 (5 LINES) 


Open from Ist April to 3lst December 


KNOEDLER 


Established 1846 


Old and Contemporary Masters 


LONDON NEW YORK PARIS 
34. St. James’s Street 14 East 57th Street 22 Rue des Capucines 
Sa Wek INDY <22 25 


Auction Sales in GENEVA — 


Tuesday, June 13 


130 GRAECO-ROMAN 
CHIRURGICAL INSTRUMENTS 
The Property of the Late Baron K. de Hardt 


Illustrated Catalogue No. 29. 8s 


PHOTOGRAPHIC INCUNABULA 
(1839-1900) 


OLD CAMERAS 


from the first up to 
Lumiére’s cinematograph 


Pompeian Spatula-knife David Octavius Hill 
Illustrated Catalogue No. 30. 16s Self-portrait, 1845 


NICOLAS RAUCH S.A. 


2, Place du Port GENEVA (Switzerland) Tel. 24.00 16 
Cable: Livrauch/Geneva 
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JOHANN GEORG PLATZER (1704-1761) 


Abe» 


STADTWALDGURTEL 32 


COLOGNE 


(Illustrated catalogue free on request) 


Signed, one of a pair: copper 21 x 30? inches 


PAINTINGS 


and 


DRAWINGS 


ANCIENT 


and 


MODERN 


114 x 94 in. 


MARS and VENUS Oil Painting by DELACROIX 


GALERIE ABDY 


8 RUE DE DURAS 
PARIS 


Phone: ANJ 25.99 


Sugar Bowl Torino XVIII Century 


LUKACS—DONATH 


Antiques 


183, Via V. Veneto ROME (Italy) 
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ORIENTAL = 
LOWESTOFT 


A 27-piece tea service 


made circa 1760, with 


ten cups, twelve saucers, 


bowl, tea pot, coffee pot, 


cream pitcher, and 


covered tea caddy. 


From our extensive collection 
of Oriental, English, and 


Continental porcelains. 


B. Mantreqa 
Galleries 


409 ROYAL STREET, NEW ORLEANS 12 


(ores) 
By Appointment To Her Majesty The Queen Manufacturers Of Silver Polishes, J. Goddard & Sons, Ltd. 


Pewter Polish 


Duta 
Olver 


HICKLENTON & PHILLIPS 
90 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON E.C.2 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


The 
he finest polish for pewterwat 


PROBABLY THE WORLD’S ONLY POLISH 
... just for pewter 


Goddard’s exclusively ... a unique discovery for the care of 
your fine pewterware. Formulated by Britain’s most experi- 
enced polish maker, Goddard’s Pewter Polish shines to a soft 
lustre, enhancing the beauty of your recent or old pieces. 
_ J. Goddard & Sons Ltd., Leicester, England 
U.S.A. Office : 299 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


ale 
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NEWHOUSE 
GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


FINE PAINTINGS 


A Music Party 


JACOB VAN LOO 


1614—1670 


334 X 26% inches 


15 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK, 
N.Y. 


GALERIE INTERNATIONALE 
D’ART CONTEMPORAIN 


PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURES 


EA tees. 
253, RUE SAINT-HONORE 
Tél: Opéra 32.29 


BRUXELLES, V 
208, AV. F. ROOSEVELT 
Tél: 72.09.79 


ZURICH, 1 
NUSCHELERSTRASSE 31 
Tel: 25 17 48 


Mathieu 
Guiette 
Compard 
Degottex 
Dangelo 
Corbero 
Viola 

A. Pomodoro 
G. Pomodoro 


In the front line of contemporary art 


ARTISTS OF FAME AND PROMISE 


Old Masters 
Krieghoff and the Early Canadians 


Contemporary Canadian 


British and French Paintings 


Modern Sculpture 


Galleries: 194 Bloor St. W., Toronto 
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‘The Connoisseur Concise 


/ENCYCLOPAEDIAS 


— of Antiques 


Shawls: Shagreen? Stump 
work? Eskimo carving? 
Venetian glass? Victorian 


porcelain? Filigree? Fore- 
edge painting? They aa om paeraenay ” 


are all, with 28 other subjects, Eig. )7 ee 
a} 
included in The Concise 


Encyclopedia of Antiques Vol. 5 


le 
Nearly $00 pages, including 1 books shops or Sen an es oe 


160 of photographs. Only 50s." dee oe 
p grap Yen 


HEINDRICK GERRITSZ POT 
KING DAVID 


Signed with initials 


Canvas 41 X $3 inches 


Authenticated: Dr. W. R. Valentiner 
Exhibited: Central Museum, Utrecht 


Collection: C. J. K. van Aalst 


CENTRAL PICTURE GALLERIES 


624 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22 ELDORADO 5-6564 


SMITH & WATSON 


20 EAST 55ta ST., NEW YORK 22 - PLAZA 3-1462 


A rentale mahogany headboard, 

copied from a rare original. One 

of a large collection on view. 
Brochure on request. 


(Texas Rep.: Ellouise Abbott, 503 Hathaway, Houston 6, Texas) 


‘The Grub Stake’ 
Bronze, 44 inches high. 
Signed with initials, CMR, 1910 and raised buffalo skull. 
Cast by Roman Bronze Works. 


From the original wax model presented by Russell to Krieghoss, fellow 
painter and founder of the Philadelphia Art Club. 


Exhibited at the Whitney Gallery of Western Art, Cody, Wyoming, | 960. 
Limit of twenty-four numbered casts, guaranteed. Only twelve for sale 
at $600.00 each. 


HAMMER GALLERIES Inc. 
51 East 57th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 


by CHARLES M. RUSSELL 
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| Masterpieces of 


PAINTING > CUE ans PORCEEATS 
FURNITURE TAPES] Rakes 


RENAISSANCE 


GOTHIC EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


DUVEEN BROTHERS INc. 


18 EAST 79 STREET 
NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


Left. Half circular Queen Anne fold-top card table of Right. Queen Anne walnut corner table with drawer. 
pleasing proportions. Height 294”, width 35”, depth 174”. Height 28”, width 30”, depth 15” (as shown). 


Wakefield-Scearce Galleries 


Write for information on s 7 “ Write for particulars on ‘ 
niithextia kacdaoae Old Science Hill Chapel Shelbyville, Kentucky models available sf ale 


Sitver JuLep Cups famous 


DIRECT IMPORTERS 


Porcetain Doucuty Birps 
— Free color brochure — 


by early Kentucky makers 
and others 


on the main road (U.S. 60) between Louisville and Lexington 
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Corn Dancer 
By Nicolai Fechin 
1881-1955 


Just Published! 
NICOLAI FECHIN 
by 
Dr. HAROLD McCRACKEN 
$12.50, plus postage 


Exclusive Estate Representatives 


HAMMER GALLERIES 


51 East 57th Street New York, N.Y. 


PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES: Inc 


NEW YORK 


AMERICA’S LEADING 
AUCTION FIRM FOR 


ie i; At and 
Lilerary Property 


Important collections sold in recent years at 
ParKE-BERNET included 
Mrs Joun E. ROVENSKY 
GEORGES LURCY 
ARNOLD KirKEBY (Paintings) 
THELMA CHRYSLER Foy 
GOURGAUD ET AL. (Paintings) 
LinuiAN S. TIMKEN (Jewelry) 
Water P. Curyster, JR. (English Furniture) 
Museum or MoperN Art BENEFIT 
Myron C. TAyYLor 


If You Are a Potential Bidder: our monthly 
Bulletin listing current and future sales, infor- 
mation regarding catalogues, bidding, etc. will 
be sent to you Air Mail without charge. 


If You Contemplate Selling: details on 
PARKE-BERNET procedures, rates and other 
pertinent information are available through 
correspondence. Address 


Lrestirt A. Hyam, President 
Louts J. Marion, Executive Vice-President 
Mary Vanpecrirt. ANTHONY N. BADE 
Vice- Presidents 
Max BarrHo.et, Secretary & Treasurer 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, Inc. 
980 Madison Ave., New York 21 


LXXIIl 


THE WORLD'S BIGGEST BUYERS 


Discerning buyers and sellers appreciate the many advantages of dealing with 
members. The 1961 edition of the booklet, giving the names and addresses of 
over five hundred established dealers in antiques and works of art who are . 
members of the Association, price 5 /- post free ($1 in the U.S.A.) will be 


forwarded on application to the Secretary at 


The British Antique Dealers Association 


No. 20 RUTLAND GATE, LONDON, S.W.7 


Telephone: Kensington 4128 and 2102 
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Re 
— 
By Appointment 

to H.M. Queen Elizabeth IT 

Jewellers 


By Appointment 
to the late Queen Mary 


By Appointment 
to H.M. Queen Elizabeth 
The Queen Mother 


ETD, 


138 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


AND AT LLANDUDNO 


An attractive pair of old English diamond tremblant feathers 


WORKS BY CARL FABERGE 
OLD GOLD BOXES 
FINE JEWELS 


so. % 


fis 


veka Lf tae 


we 3 
We 


70 W.. THE QUEEN TOMRM. we DUKE OF EDINBURGH 
SPINK & SON LTD. 
EST. 1772 
od, 6, 7 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 
Cables: SPINK, LONDON ; Telephone: WHITEHALL 5275 (5 lines) 


ANCIENT MARBLE TORSO OF THE HELLENISTIC PERIOD 
2nd century B.C. 
Height 103 inches. 


2IBUTE TO THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALER — 20 
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This beautifully-proportioned late eighteenth-century satinwood breakfront bookcase, with 

finely carved drapery astragals flanked by display-niches, and four painted allegorical figures in 

the podium, has been acquired by Manchester City Art Galleries from Messrs. H. Blairman & Sons, 

Ltd., of London (Stand No. 38 at the Antique Dealers’ Fair at Grosvenor House this month). 
: See No. 2035 in the 57th Annual Report of the National Art-Collections Fund, 1960. 


Each month ‘The Connoisseur’ illustrates an important work of art which a British antique 
dealer has sold or loaned to a museum or public institution either at home or abroad. 
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Chinese Art Treasures 
cross the Pacific 


JOHN ALEXANDER POPE 


(Assistant Director, Smithsonian Institution, 
Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C.) 


1. Liang K‘ai, Portrait of an Immortal. 


Bye years of negotiation and months of planning, the 
Government of the Republic of China has sent a selected 
poe of works of art across the Pacific to be shown in five 
. eading American museums. This exhibition of Chinese Art 
_ Treasures opened last month at the National Gallery of Art in 
_ Washington and will be shown in New York, Boston, Chicago 
_and San Francisco before the objects are returned to their Taiwan 
storehouses a year later. Inevitably, the very mention of this 
_ project invites comparison with the great International Exhibition 
_ of Chinese Art held at the Royal Academy of Arts at Burlington 
- House, London, in the winter months of 1935-56, the first time | 
"any relics of the former Imperial Chinese Collections were ever 
exhibited abroad. Beyond the fact that some of the same objects 
_ are shown, the two exhibitions have very little in common; but a 
few cold statistics may be set forth to satisfy the curious. For the 
Burlington House Exhibition, which was truly international as 
the title proclaimed, almost 250 lenders all over the world made 
available something over 3000 objects; and, of these, 700-odd 
came from the Chinese Government. In the present instance, the 
entire exhibition, some 250 objects described under 231 catalogue 
numbers, belongs to the Government of the Republic of China 
and comes from the National Palace Museum and the National 
Central Museum in Taichung, Taiwan. 

Not only is this show much smaller in size, it is, by its 
"very nature, much more limited in scope. The Chinese collection 
is based on the group of objects assembled in the eighteenth 
hiss by the Ch‘ing dynasty emperor Kao-tsung who called 


his reign Ch‘ien-lung (1736-1796), and the collection reflects very 
clearly the tastes both of the man and of his time. Perhaps the 
- most striking generality from the point of view of the average 
_ visitor is that the show contains no sculpture; for figures in stone, 
wood, lacquer, and bronze served their purposes in temples and 
shrines as religious and cult images of various kinds, but they 
‘were not considered in the category of works of art to be collected. 
Similarly within those categories that were collected, certain types 
of things that are generally admired today were not considered 
rthy or indeed may not even have been known in court circles 
Peking 200 years ago. The collection of paintings for example 
ds to emphasize the orthodox, classical subjects painted in the 


) Ma Lin, Listening to the Rustling Pines. 
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3. Kuan T‘ung. Travellers at a mountain pass. 


traditional styles by old masters in good standing. With the 
exception of a single album leaf by Liang K‘ai (No. 1) there is 
none of the free, impressionistic painting associated with the 
Buddhist monks of the Ch‘an or Zen sect in Sung times. Nor are 
there many works by the boldly independent individualists of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries that are so much in vogue 
today. In the field of ceramics the Imperial taste was equally 
orthodox and conservative. Wares made before Sung were not 
regarded with favour, and even within that dynasty the scope is 
limited. Such types as Chien (Temmoku) and Tz‘u-chou—very 
popular in the west, thanks to a taste formed in Japan half a 
century ago—are conspicuous by their absence. Among the 
Ming wares are none of the fa-hua, or ‘three colour’, wares we 
admire so much. Nor do the Ch‘ing collections include the 
monumental famille verte and famille noire vases in sets or “garni- 
tures’ which formed the cornerstone of many a great collection 
in Europe and America from the eighteenth century onward. To 
the Chinese these were export wares. 

But enough of the things that are not there; let us turn to the 
exhibition which is justly dominated by paintings. The 112 items 
listed in the catalogue (of which 18 were shown in London) make 
up what is probably the finest group of Chinese paintings ever 


(facing). Ming-huang’s journey into Shu (detail). 


4. Fan K‘uan. Travellers on a mountain path. 


5. Ts‘ui Po, Hare and Jays. 


seen in the west, a display that could not be equalled by the com- 
bined resources of the museums and private collections of Europe 
and America. Never before has a western audience had the chance 
to see so many first class paintings of the Sung dynasty and earlier. 
Almost half of the 66 pictures in this early group are hanging 
scrolls, and among them are materials to illustrate the gradual 
development of the landscape that came to be the dominant 
theme of Chinese painting. 

In the earliest times, judging from the textual evidence which is 
all that remains to us, the painter concerned himself with the 
portrayal of figures depicting the exploits of legendary heroes, 
the emperors and their courts, and events from the lives of sages 
that might be expected to exercise an elevating moral influence 
on the beholder. But it was not long before these subjects began to 
be provided with landscape settings as can be seen in some of the 
episodes from Buddhist legend depicted at Tun-huang and in the 
copies of such early didactic painters as Ku K‘ai-chih. By the 
T‘ang dynasty (618-906) landscape had become an end in itself, 
and the great ‘blue and green’ masterpieces of Li Chao-tao and 
Li Ssu-shun are secure in the annals of painting even though no 
actual examples have survived. The brilliant linear style and rich 
mineral colouring of the little silk panel showing the T'ang 


ak 


6. LiKung-lin, General Kuo Tzu-i accepting the submission of the Uighur chief. 


emperor Ming-huang’s journey into Shu (No. 2) may give us a 
glimpse of what these great masterpieces were like for this is 
probably an early copy of an eighth century work. 

Side by side with the hard wire line and the striking blue and 
green washes of the traditional T‘ang masters, ink painting was 
already developing along lines which were to make it the out- 
standing achievement of the Chinese painter for centuries. Even 
as early as Lu Hung (seventh-eighth century) the representation 
of landscape scenes in ink alone was far advanced and in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries the art of depicting wild and rugged land- 
scapes of enormous power and depth in monochrome with little 
or no colour had reached a stage that was not later surpassed. 
Among the great masters of this time, such names as Kuan T‘ung 
(No. 3), Chii-jan, and Li Ch‘eng are included in the exhibition. 
And the great hanging scroll by Fan K‘uan (early eleventh cen- 
tury) entitled Travellers on a Mountain Path (No. 4) may well be 
the finest Chinese landscape painting in existence. The towering 
cliff rising out of a wooded valley slightly obscured by mist 


provides a scene in which the artist has been able to bring into 
play the whole range of ink tones from the bold strokes and dry 
dotting that convey the harsh austerity of the gigantic peak, to 
the soft wet brushwork in the foreground trees and the delicate 
light washes of the misty vale that serves to establish the relation- 
ship in depth between the two. The subject of the picture title, 
two tiny figures with a train of mules just emerging from the 
woods, are so minutely drawn as to pass almost unnoticed in the 
vast grandeur of the landscape. 

This so-called “Northern Sung’ tradition is further illustrated 
by paintings from the hands of such masters as Kuo Hsi, Wang 
Shen and Li T‘ang. But even though landscape was the domin- 
ant theme it was not the only one, and painters of the times 
were attracted by the more intimate aspects of nature as seen in 
the Hare and Jays (No. 5) by Ts‘ui Po (dated 1061). At the same 
time the venerable tradition of figure painting for the depiction 
of heroic events was carried on by such masters as Li Kung-lin 


(1040-1106) represented here in the ink handscroll showing 


8. Hsia Kuei, Conversation with a guest under the Pine Cliff. 
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General Kuo Tzu-i accepting the submission of the Uighur chief 


(No. 6). 

With the Tartar conquest of the north and the flight of the Sung 
court southward across the Yangtze River to Hangchow, the 
fashion in painting tooka gentler turn, perhaps under the influence 
of the milder climate and more tranquil scenery of the south; and 
the mellow landscapes of the Ma-Hsia school, better known to 
western museum-goers, are well represented by works of both 
the artists who gave their names to the style: Ma Yuan (fl.1190- 
1230) by four paintings including the Spring Promenade (No. 7) 
and his contemporary Hsia Kuei by two, of which the Conversa- 
tion with a Guest under the Pine Cliff is illustrated in No. 8. Both 
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9. Liu Sung-nien, A Lohan. 


10. Huai-su, Calligraphy (Autobiography). 


11. Tung Ch‘i-ch‘ang. Calligraphy (Quotation from Chou Tun-i). 


are album leaves demonstrating the characteristic Chinese ability 
to invest small paintings with a sense of spaciousness. A large 
painting by Ma Yiian’s son, Ma Lin, entitled Listening to the Rust- 
ling Pines (see colour frontispiece) provides a good illustration of 
the new attitude toward the relationship between man and nature 
that is the essence of ‘Southern Sung’ painting. No longer is man 
overwhelmed and cowed by the rugged majesty of his surround- 


‘ings, fleeing before an oncoming storm or huddled shivering in 


the winter cold: he now ventures forth to enjoy nature and to 
savour the subtleties of wilderness sounds and smells. Ma Lin 
depicts him here in the person of a scholar seated at the foot of a 
great pine tree, almost self-consciously posed in an attitude of 


12. Ju ware bowl. 


13. Chiao-tan-kuan ware bowl. 
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14. Early Ming red stemcup. 
15. Ch‘eng-hua blue and white bowl. 


16. Ch‘eng-hua blue and white stemcup (dragon). 


absorbed listening, and casting a sidelong glance at his servant as if 
to make sure the latter is duly respectful and properly placed in 
the composition. 

Genre subjects, birds, animals and fowers continued to occupy 
the painters of Southern Sung as did figure painting of both lay 
and Buddhist subjects. The dated (A.D. 1207) hanging scroll of a 
Lohan (No. 9) by Liu Sung-nien illustrates the high quality of 
some of the religious painting of the time. 

Because paintings of Yiian and especially of Ming and Ch‘ing 
are more numerous in the west, less emphasis was placed on them 
by the Selection Committee. Nevertheless, though they are fewer 
in number, the artists of these periods are by no means neglected. 
Among the 20-odd Yiian paintings shown, and the 16 Ming and 
eight Ch'ing works, the leading Chinese painters up to about 
1700 are well represented. “The Four Great Masters of the Yiian 
Dynasty’ (Huang Kung-wang, Wu Chen, Wang Meng and Ni 
Tsan) are there as are “The Four Great Ming Painters’ (Shen Chou, 
Tang Yin, Wen Cheng-ming and Ch‘iu Ying); the late Ming- 
early Ch‘ing period is ably represented by the Four Wangs (Wang 
Shih-min, Wang Chien, Wang Hui and Wang Yuan-ch‘i), and 
the painting section is rounded out by some dozen Yiian, and 
half-dozen Ming and Ch‘ing names in addition to the above. 

Supplementing the paintings are ten examples of calligraphy, 
the great art of writing which is basic to a large part of Chinese 
painting and all too little understood (or too much misunder- 
stood !) in the west. With us almost any artist can slop a few hasty 
strokes on canvas and call it a ‘calligraphic’ painting, whereas 
Chinese calligraphy, abstract though it be, is the product of many 
years of training in the most rigorous of disciplines. The selection 
shown, ranging in date from T“ang to Ming, includes the free and 
rapid style of the eighth-century Huai-su (No. 10), the elegantly 
graceful hand of the Sung Emperor Hui-tsung, the meticulous 
precision of Wen Cheng-ming in his four copies of the Thousand 
Character Classic written in the four scripts, and the bold and 
stylish hand of the late Ming critic Tung Ch‘i-ch‘ang (No. 11). 
Historic documents are also there, including Su Tung-po’s own 
manuscript of his famous prose poem (fu) The Red Cliff, and a 
letter from the Sung Emperor Kao-Tsung to the General Yo Fei 
written in the happy days before the latter lost the imperial favour 
and was sacked. 

The 85 ceramic objects catalogued under 66 numbers comprise 
the second largest category in the exhibition; and of these some 
35-40 pieces were shown in London a quarter century ago. In 
this section, the Imperial taste of the Ch‘ien-lung Emperor is most 
clearly seen, and the selection was made with a view to showing 
only pieces of the highest quality and, wherever possible, types 
that are less well-known in the west. Among the ju wares of Sung 
is a particularly fine foliated and lobed bow] that does not seem to 
have been published before (No. 12); and the low kuan ware bow] 
with flaring rim and two slightly raised lines surrounding the 
body just above the point where it angles inward to meet the 
foot is a first rate example of the type named after the ‘Suburban 
Altar’ of the Southern Sung capital at Hangchow (No. 13). 

In the Ming dynasty the Yung-lo reign (1403-1424) is well 
represented with three plain white pieces, a teapot and a stemcup 


17. Ch‘eng-hua blue and white stemcup (birds). 


18. Early Ming blue and white flask. 


19. Ch‘ien-lung blue and white vase. 


20. Archers thumb rings, Ch‘ien-lung. 


seen in London, and one of the famous bodiless white bowls 
which has not been shown before. And the six monochrome red 
pieces of early Ming provide an opportunity to study this ware 
which is too little known in America. The dark red stemcup 
decorated with a dragon chasing a pearl among clouds all drawn 
in a curious gray colour that seems to be in the glaze (No. 14) 
represents a technique that, to the writer's knowledge, has not 
been observed elsewhere and remains to be explained. The ten 
pieces of fifteenth-century blue-and-white are as fine as any the 
writer has seen, and only one of them was shown in London. An 
early fifteenth-century flask with dancing Mongols (No. 18), 
duplicating the one in Istanbul that was hitherto considered 
unique, points out the danger of using that word in this field. 
Two marked Ch‘eng-hua bowls are decorated respectively with 
phoenix among lotus scrolls and hai-ma flying over waves 
(No. 15); and two unmarked stemcups of equally fine quality and 
evidently similar date have decoration of foliated tail, probos- 
cidean dragons (No. 16), and birds on flowering trees (No. 17) 
respectively. 

The Ch‘ing dynasty is represented by 41 pieces including five 
pairs of very fine enamel-decorated bowls or cups, and nine 
archer’s thumb rings to illustrate the Ch‘ing potter’s technical 
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virtuosity in imitating other materials, in this case: wood, stone, 
inlaid bronze, jade, lacquer, etc. (No. 20) Even more unusual are 
two large vases decorated with extreme finesse in underglaze blue 
ina style that clearly reflects the close contact between eighteenth- 
century China and the Europe of the Rococo. Where they not 
obviously of Chinese porcelain and marked Yung-cheng and 
Ch’ien-lung (No. 19) respectively, they could easily be taken for 
European work, perhaps Rouen, of similar date. 

Rounding out the exhibition are a few textiles, jades, lacquers, 
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glass, enamels, and miscellaneous carvings in bamboo, boxwood, 


rhinoceros horn, and ivory selected to illustrate the Chinese taste 
in fine, small furnishings for the scholar’s study. To represent 
ancient ceremonial bronzes, as Shang and Chou pieces of the 


quality known today were unknown in Ch‘ien-lung times, a_ 
small selection was made to include some of the most famous — 


inscriptions like those on the Mao-kung-ting, the San-shih-p‘an and 


_ the Tsung-chou-chung. 


The illustrations are reproduced by permission of the Joint Administra- 
tor of the National Palace and Central Museums, Taichung, Taiwan. 
The blocks for the colour subject were made by The Engravers Guild, 
London, from an ektachrome supplied by Skira Promotions. 
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John Harris of the R.I.B.A. Library 


Clues to the 
Frenchness of 


W oodcote 
Park 


_ I. Issac Ware. Design for the East front. By courtesy of the Avery Library, Columbia University, New York. 


RENCH influences upon English architecture, although 

spasmodic, have been appreciably consistent over several 
centuries in the past. Henry VIII, for instance, employed crafts- 
men from the School of Fontainbleau in his building programme 
at Nonsuch and elsewhere; the court style of Queen Henrietta 
Maria was influenced by an anonymous French architect who 
supplied designs to Inigo Jones; and a later decade saw the build- 
ing of a group of strongly tinctured ‘French’ houses including 
Boughton, Montague House, and the remarkable francophile 
wing at Bretby. Nevertheless, from c. 1715 the late baroque in 
England was abandoned in favour of Palladianism, and for the 
next three decades influences from France were at alow ebb. But, 
this so-called Palladian dictatorship of taste was, in many ways, 
surprisingly inconsistent. From the centre of its orbit, the Office 
of Works, came two ‘first generation’ Palladians, John Vardy and 
Issac Ware, who on the one hand designed houses in impeccable 
Palladian taste, and on the other were notably receptive to the 
prevailing French rocaille. 

Vardy’s interest in the rococo manifested itself in the design 
of furniture and chimney pieces. He designed (but did not build) 
a Palladian house for Richard Arundell in 1746* and seems to 


have copied, or designed, for the same patron a perfectly accept- 
able Louis XV style writing desk and cartonnier.2 The strictly 
contemporary style of this piece was unusual in spite of the fact 
that furniture in the French mode had ‘arrived’ much earlier than 
architecture.® 

Ware may have come to the French rococo via Philip Dormer, 
4th Earl of Chesterfield, by whom he was employed in 1748 to 
design Chesterfield House. Dormer, being a francophile, decided 
from the very first to furnish his house with interiors in the current 
rococo. Writing to Madame de Monconseil in September, 1748, 
he says: ‘Je me ruine actuellment a batir une assez belle maison 
ici, qui sera finie a la Frangoise, avec force sculptures et dorures’. 
He later says: ‘J’ai accomodé la plupart de mes chambres entiére- 
ment a la Frangoise’.* Although this French excursion was 
obviously directed by Chesterfield, it is not easy to decide whether 
it was repugnant to Ware as one might assume. In his Complete 
Body of Architecture (1756) Ware makes no outright alliance with 
the French style of decoration but is rather non-commital.® He 
says: ‘A ceiling stragled over with arched lines and twisted curves 
with c’s Cs and tangled semi-circles, may please the light eye of 
the French, who seldom carry their observation farther than a 
casual glance; but this alone is poor, fantastical and awkward; it 
is a strange phrase to use for anything from France, but those who 
have seen such ceilings as we here describe must acknowledge it 
is just’. In his treatise Ware illustrates one of the ‘French’ ceilings 
from Chesterfield House. On the whole, however, he followed 
the strict canons of Palladian precedent, as is well illustrated in the 


album of designs recently discovered in Avery Library of © 


Columbia University, New York. Interestingly enough, this 
very album also provides a clue to another, and much more im- 
portant, programme of French decorations. This is a design for 
the east or main front of Woodcote Park, Surrey (No. 1) and 
another for the archway to the perron of stairs for the same house. 
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2 (left). The Woodcote Room. By 
courtesy of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


3 (facing). Francis Brerewood. Portrait 
of Benedict Leonard Calvert, painted 
before 1727. By courtesy of the Baltimore 
Museum of Art. 


The drawings are linked, coincidentally, with another document 
in America, a room from this house now preserved in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (No. 2). 

The building history of Woodcote is confused and has never 
been elucidated. In the seventeenth century the house was owned 
by Richard Evelyn, brother of the diarist. Celia Fiennes described 
the house in 1702 as ‘old but low, tho large run over much 
ground; in front six windows, and in the top just in the middle 12 
chimneys in a row...a court which is built round’.* Horace 
Walpole in 1764 mentions ‘a very pretty chapel of oak and red 
velvet adorned with carving by Gibbons’, besides providing the 
earliest comment upon the French decorations: “The present 
Lord has laid out about £35,000 in making it what he called 
French’.’ Gerald Biss in his Royal Automobile Club guide to 
Woodcote said that this chapel had a ceiling painted with an 
Ascension by Verrio. A photograph of the room before its 
removal* showed an early eighteenth century decorative en- 
semble with carving unlikely to have been from Gibbons’ hand. 
It is evidence, however, that elements from the old house had 
been incorporated in the new one. 

Charles Calvert, 5th Earl of Baltimore, inherited Woodcote in 
1715. His private secretary, Cecil Calvert, wrote in 1725: “great 
alterations are made at Woodcote, for it is now a ruinous place 
and looks as if it had nothing done to it this hundred years, for he 
has pulled everything down and has finished nothing, and what 
he does is done out of his own head’.® Later he was to say: ‘My 
Bros Baltimore has pulled down almost everything at Woodcote 
and when they are to be rebuilt ye Lord above knows’.° There 
is no evidence to indicate whether the house was rebuilt at this 
time as the comments suggest. It will be seen that the sources for 
the French decorations provide an ante-quem date of 1738 and in 
any case ¢. 1725 is probably too early for designs by Ware. 

An account" rendered by an obscure painter and architect, 
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4 (above). Woodcote Park, an anonymous engraving. The Museum of Fine — Francis Brerewood, indicates that Frederick Calvert, 6th Earl, was 
Arts, Boston. rebuilding from at least 1753. This account is of distinct interest: 
1753. By Drawings of Plans Elevations and Sections of 
Flight of Steps and all its several parts for workmen 30.0.0 
By Bills to Mr. Jelf, Bricklayers, Carvers, etc. for 
executing of Ditto with the Enrichments of Win- 
dows Pavements and other works by Carver etc. 
estimated at £1,300 at £5 p Cent 90.0.0 
By Drawings for the Cupola, Little Stair Case, 
Farther Park Gate, Parapet Wall, out buildings on 
the Wings, Chappel, and various other articles and 
Designs of several Alterations not executed 30.0.0 
By Bills for all these works that were performed to 
the several workmen estimated at £650 at £5 p 


5 (below). View of the East front before the fire of 1934. 


Cent 32.10.0 
By Drawings of Elevations Plans and Sections of 
several Designs for the Vestibule 10.0.0 
By Bills to Workmen for ditto estimated at £100 
at £5 p Cent 5.0.0 
By Drawings of Plans Elevations and Sections and 
various Studies for an intended Grand Design for 
the Room North of the Vestibule 20.0.0 
For Drawings and Superintendence of Workmen 
in Levelling the Hill in front §.5.0 
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For Several Designs and Studies relating to the 
Gardens, Levelling, Admeasurements and laying 
out the intended Canal 


5.0.0 
By Drawings of Plans Sections and Elevations etc. 
for the Use of workmen for the west front of the 
House backward 10.0.0 
By Bills of Workmen for executing ditto estima- 
ted at £350 at £5 p Cent 7.10.0 
By Drawings and Sketches for Disposition of 
Ground and Buildings in Ditto 5.5.0 
For Ten months constant work in painting in the 
Great Staircase at two Guineas p Week 84.0.0 
For an Oval Painting in State room 12.2.0 
For Work upon all the Pannels in Mr. Clermont’s 
Room 5.0.0 
For finishing the four Doorpieces in the State 
Room 16.0.0 
For mending and repairing a History piece of 
Venus and Cupid 2.0.0 


For painting and Alterations in three large Portraits 12.12.0 


For painting upon an Oval Boy for Closet 1.1.0 
For Mensurations and Estimates about Hard- 
castle’s work, Gilding etc. 6.6.0 


It continues with bills for wages and board, finishing with a total 
demand of £/1035.19.1. 

Brerewood does not account for work on the whole house. He 
makes no mention of designs for the East, South or North fronts, 
neither for the arcades, nor for the totality of the rooms, especially 
the ‘French’ ones on the South front. The sketchiness and variety 
of listed jobs and the percentage basis of demand suggests the 
entrepreneur rather than the designer. He is certainly an enig- 
matical figure.’? As a painter, the portrait of Benedict Calvert, 
later Governor of Maryland, is his only known commission. (No. 
3). It is a conversation piece of considerable interest, since it 
shows Calvert sitting in a conventional early eighteenth century 
walnut chair but at a distinctly French style table of contemporary 
date. The portrait was painted before 1727 and might well be of 
some relevance in suggesting the Gallic sympathies of the Calvert 
family. 

The evidence tends to suggest that Woodcote was begun before 
Brerewood’s appearance c. 1753. If so, then the architect would 
have been Ware, employed by the 6th Earl, or even by the sth 
Earl who had died in 1751. The latter case would suggest the 6th 
Earl’s preference for Brerewood, who is known to have been 
‘his man’. If, however, Ware was first employed by the 6th Earl 
from 1751, then at some stage until 1753 he must either have 
relinquished his connection with the house, or have been dis- 
missed. The sth Earl had died at Belvedere near Erith, a house 
more to his liking. The possibility should not be excluded 
that the 6th Earl, upon succession, had preferred the situation of 
Woodcote, which may well have remained in a dismantled state 
since 1725. 

The completed Woodcote of about the mid-1750’s is shown 
in an unsigned engraving (No. 4). In comparing this with Ware’s 
design in Avery, one notices the following dissimilarities. Unlike 
the drawing the engraving has a temple-like structure above the 
roof; a profusion of statuary; and wings with curious Gallic- 
looking terminations to the gables. The ironwork in the engrav- 
ing is also French in style. A view of the house before the destruc- 
tive fire of 1934 (No. s) shows the wings with late modifications 
to the roofs. 

Only the ‘Flight of Steps’ in Brerewood’s account relates to 
this front. Yet this is open to doubt because of the Avery Ware 
detail for the central arch. The front was built of brick with the 


6 (above). Vestibule or Entrance Hall. 


7 (below). Fireplace attributed to Sir Henry Cheere. The Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. 


—— 
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8. The Double Drawing Room before 1934. 


9. Andien de Clermont. Ceiling of one half of 
the Double Drawing Room. 


Io & 11. Andien de Clermont and (?) Francis 
Brerewood. Panels from the (?) Double Draw- 


ing Room. 


12. The Library. 


13. Library chimneypiece. 
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‘Enrichments of Windows’ in stone. ‘Mr. Jelf’ was undoubtedly 
Andrews Jelfe, the mason, who lived at Pendrell House, not far 
away in the same county. 

Ware’s elevation follows Palladian precedent. It is close in 
style to a house erected in Whitehall c. 1750** and attributed to 
Vardy. The latter’s elevation for Mr. Arundell (1746) is also 
relatable to Woodcote; but in any case, Ware, as Secretary to the 
Board of Works, would have been a colleague of Vardy. What 
is certain from a study of the Avery designs is that Ware was an 
architect of far greater imagination than Vardy, whose designs 
tend to be composed of borrowed and immaturely synthesised 
Palladian elements. This is also the case with parts of Woodcote, 
for the relationship of the cupola to the front beneath is a clumsy 
one. As it is mentioned in the account (‘By Drawings for the 
cupola’), it may have been designed by Brerewood." 

The interior of Woodcote can be reconstructed from various 
sources.* No plan survives of the pre-fire house but the sale 
catalogue reveals an uncommon T shape of Palladian precedent. 
The entrance on the East front led into a Hall, probably the 
vestibule of Brerewood’s account. This (No. 6) had a screen of 
paired Corinthian columns across one end and the nicety of an 
arched niche and pilasters answering the pattern of the exterior 
door surround. This is in Ware's style and so was the Dining 
Room to the right of the Hall. Yet designs for this would appear 
to have been made by Brerewood, who mentions, ‘By Drawings 
... for an intended Grand Design for the Room North of the 
Vestibule’. Behind the Dining Room in the centre part of the 
house was the Staircase Hall with an oak stair. Brerewood 
mentions, enigmatically, for ten months work in painting. This 
suggests a painted staircase for which there is no extant descrip- 
tion, unless it was the circular domed room (perhaps below the 
cupola) painted with mythological scenes, that is mentioned by 
Gay. 
To the left of the Hall or Vestibule was the Morning Room 
opening onto the South terrace. In 1850 it contained the magnifi- 
cent chimneypiece, with a tablet of the fable of the Dog and its 
Shadow, attributable to Sir Henry Cheere (No. 7). This is now 
in the Boston Drawing Room, presumably combined with the 
panelling when it was in the hands of dealers. All the commenta- 
tors mention the Louis Quinze style of the Morning Room. Some 
point out the overdoors, with paintings representative of Singing 
and Music; others the silver door furniture. Adjacent on the 
South front was an Ante-Room decorated in the same style, and 
then a Double Drawing Room (No. 8). The Boston room can 
now be seen to have been reduced in size from about one and a 
half units to one. The western half of the double room was utilized 
and its east wall was brought forward to complete a reduced 
whole. On the other hand there may originally have been two 
single rooms, which were opened out into one in the early nine- 
teenth century. It was a period when skilful Louis Quinze 
interiors were being created: and the owner of Woodcote at this 
time was in fact a Frenchman; Baron du Teissier, a friend of 
Louis XVIII. He is known to have enriched the Woodcote 
interiors, adding mirrors to the door panels and making the décor 
fit in with the jazzed-up idea the period had of the Louis Quinze 
style. 

The ceiling at Boston is in any case a pastiche of the original, a 
section of which can be seen in No. 8. The pattern has been 
widened to fit a roughly square room. It has lost the gilt cross- 


hatched border; and, most important, it lacks the paintings, ° 


14. Issac Ware. The Drawing Room at Chesterfield House (c. 1749). The 
National Buildings Record. 
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Brerewood who charged ‘For an Oval Painting in the State 
room’. For the same room he accounts for ‘finishing the four 
doorpieces’ which must be those in situ at Boston. They are in a 
later Low Countries’ manner but restored in a way to preclude 
any easy identification of additions by another hand. 

Brerewood accounts ‘For work upon all the Pannels in Mr. 
Clermont’s Room’. This might be one half of the double room, 
which ceiling is painted in a typical Clermont style (No. 9) and 
for which a sketch exists.17 On the other hand, commentators 
mention a first floor gallery with twelve painted panels, dados, 
overdoors and pilasters. Although these panels have disappeared, 
photographs of four have survived (Nos. 10 & 11). They have in 


the past been attributed to Philip Duc D’Orleans,** painted in 


1718, and are said to have been given to Du Teissier by Louis 
XVIII. They are, however, quite characteristic of Clermont’s 
style, except for the figural groups which may have been added 
by Brerewood, as the figures are similar to ones in the Calvert 
portrait. Walford (1884) mentions the panels on the first floor, 
but says ‘formerly’ in a painted room implied as having been part 
of the double Drawing Room. This may further support the idea 
that Du Teissier removed the panels when he created one large 
room out of two smaller ones. Walpole discloses the curious 
coincidence of another double room painted by Clermont in 
1742 for the sth Earl at Belvedere. He says, ‘two small parlours, 
in one panels painted with monkeys, in another scaramouche, 
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The Chesterfield House interiors (No. 14), despite their 
decorations, are of characteristic Palladian proportions. No 
source has been found for the panel forms although they 
like engravings by Cuvilliés and Mansart L’Ainé. The rooms at 
Woodcote were fully convincing, with the low ceilings and. 
shallow cove of French practice. Their panels are taken from 
engravings in Blondel’s Des Maisons de Plaisance (1738). | 

Brerewood’s account for work on the west front would have 
been those parts at the base of the T plan. This would have en- 
compassed the Chapel, West Hall and secondary staircase (Brere- 
wood’s ‘Little Staircase’). 

Woodcote was sold by the 6th Earl in 1764. Du Teissier may 
have removed the cupola and lowered the first floor East front 
windows. When the house was bought by the Royal Automobile 
Club in 1911 the main rooms were removed. This was in fact a 
blessing in disguise as the interiors were later (1934) burnt. The 
rebuilding accurately restored the East front, retained the un- 
damaged perron of stairs, the arcades, and the wings. 
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NOTES 


1 Design in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 

* Repd P. Ward—Jackson, English Furniture Designs of the Eighteenth Century, 1958, 
fig. 45. 

3 As early as 1739 Thomas Langley was engraving plates copied from Pineau 
(Ward—Jackson op. cit., 31). 

* Quoted from Country Life, Feb. 25, 1922, but cf. note 19 below. 

° The Complete Body is essentially a post-Burlingtonian publication. Its eclectic 
advocacies and dependence upon French sources (Laugier) would have made it 
unpalatable to Burlington had he lived. 

® Celia Fiennes, The Journeys of Celia Fiennes, ed. Morris, 1959, 342. 

? Walpole Society, 17, 1928, ‘Visits to Country Seats’, 61. 

8 Cf. Cecinsky & Gribble, Early English Furniture and Woodwork I, 1921, 378, 379. 
® Maryland Historical Magazine, 3, 291. 

10 Maryland Historical Magazine, 3, 297. 

™ This was prepared for a lawsuit brought by Brerewood against the 6th Earl. 
Quoted by Mrs. Russell Hastings in Antiques, Jan. 1934, 15-16. The MSS, in the 
Public Record Office has been mislaid. 

1! Hastings is the only account of Brerewood. 

18 T am indebted to Mr. Walter Ison for this attribution. In the light of the Wood- 
cote design, Ware can now also be put forward as a candidate for this Whitehall 
house (illustrated in L.C.C. Survey of London, 14, 93). 

14 Prosser’s view of 1828 in Select Illustrations of the County of Surrey, does not show 
the cupola. It might have been removed during the du Teissier ownership. 
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18 These are: Gerald Biss’s guide for the Royal Automobile Club; Walford, 
Greater London, II, 1884; Brayley, Topographical History of Surrey, 4, 1850; E. 
Donnell in Antiques, May 1930; E. B. Gay in Antiques, August 1930, and also in 
Boston Fine Arts Museum Monograph, 1930. 

6 Tam indebted to Mr. Edward Croft-Murray for his comments upon the decora- 
tive programme. 

1 Victoria and Albert Museum, E. 2680-1948. The central roundel is shown differ- 
ent in this sketch. The roundel with its sweet circlet of cherub’s heads shown in the 
photograph is certainly Victorian. 

18 Mr. Francis Watson confirms that these are not from the Duke’s hand. Mr. 
Croft-Murray has pointed out the curious obsolete form of the panelling. 

?® Quoted in Jourdain, English Decoration 1500-1830. There is strong evidence that 
Ware designed Belvedere c. 1741; for the house, before rebuilding in 1775, was a 
typical Ware composition. The ‘Great Room’, retained in 1775 was only demolished 
in 1960. It possessed a splendid gilt rococo ceiling and, interestingly, rococo 
panelling of a character close to, but heavier than, that at Woodcote. 

20 R. Gunnis, Dictionary of British Sculptors, 1660-1851. 

*! This applies also to the Library alcove. The sources are examined by Edna 
Donnell in her article, op. cit. cf. Blondel: De La Distribution Des Maisons De 
Plaisance, et De La Décoration Des Edifices En Général (1738). The Library is now in 
the possession of Messrs. T. Crowther & Son of 282, North End Road, London, 
S.W.6. I am grateful to them for showing me this. The most surprising fact is 
confirmation of the superb quality of the ormolu door fittings. 
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I. The beautifully proportioned and dynamic 
entrance was designed by Michael Inchbald to 
replace a former ugly Victorian doorway. ‘Before’ 
and ‘after’ shots of the reverse view appear on the 
next page (Nos. 2 & 2a). After buying a pair of 
eighteenth-century French doors for £11, Mr. 
Inchbald was faced with fitting them to the arbi- 
trary size imposed by the narrow passage-like 
entrance. Mirrored side walls, executed by Apex 
Ltd., are arranged to reflect in perfect continuity 
the new coffered ceiling, cornice and blockboard 
‘stonework’. The divisions in the glass are masked 
by the soaring half-obelisks which Mr. Inchbald 
designed and had cast to match the large black and 
white diamond terrazzo with which he surfaced 
the floor. 


An Interior Designer Converts 


his own Home 


RCHITECT-TRAINED Michael Inchbald, whose home 
is here shown, is primarily an interior designer: a winner, 
in fact, of several National Design Contests. His modern furniture 
has been exhibited at Italy’s Triennale, London’s Design Centre 
and elsewhere in Europe and America. He has executed residen- 
tial work in Jamaica, Paris, London and in the country, but also 
designs interiors for offices, hotels and ships—three exciting public 
rooms in the Windsor Castle, the River Room at London’s Savoy 
Hotel, for which company he is engaged on several further pro- 
jects, and he has just completed the Ladies’ Annexe to the Law 
Society’s Hall, opened last month. 

Michael Inchbald’s forbears seem to have shown no marked 
artistic creativity, mostly having been passionately addicted to 
sport; his Ilbert grandfather’s death being directly attributable to 
hunting against doctor’s orders. His other grandfather, Charles 
Chantrey Inchbald, chairman until the Revolution of the Russo- 


Asiatic Bank, won the all-time International Big Game Record 
with a 438 lbs. boar. His father, a first class shot, was in his time 
captain of games at Winchester. Even his mother was a noted 
skier and had the curious distinction of being the only debutante 
ever to have been presented at Court (in those days of ostrich- 
plumed protocol, when both arms were required for bouquet and 
train) with her arm broken in a ski-ing accident. 

His great uncle, Sir Courtenay Ilbert, barrister, Parliamentary 
Counsel to the Treasury and Clerk to the House of Commons, 
wasaman of prodigious brain but whose retiring disposition made 
him decline the peerage that he was offered. Councillor to the 
Government, he was Acting Viceroy of India, but was burnt in 
effigy for the reforms he introduced at the instigation of Lord 
Ripon and the British Government. He later framed for Lord 
Dufferin the system of Law and Procedure for Burma. 

An eighteenth-century ancestor was also burnt in effigy—by 


continued on page 254 
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2 & 2a. The hall ‘before’ and ‘after’. For the Semflex floor 
Mr. Inchbald evolved a subtle variation on the classic white 
octagon and small black square by elongating them into 
shields and diamonds, so as not to clash with the giant 
diamond pattern terrazzo in the porch. ‘Mediaeval tent’ 
portiéres are held back by silver buckles. Metallic chinese tea 
paper on the wall—silver rubbed with white reflects both the 
light and the flame stair carpet—this is the only note of colour. 
Left wall is mirrored. 


3 & 3a. Out of this gruesome bathroom was created the 
elegant ante-room at right, where up to eight people can be 
dined. Door openings were pierced (left and right) and a 
gracious French window now opens the room to the balcony 
and the splendidly urban vista beyond. Mr. Inchbald designed 
the birdcage, and at the four corners stand Louis XVI chairs 
below ormolu sconces in the style of Delafosse. 


4. From his late uncle Courtenay Ilbert’s famous horological 
collection, now mostly in the British Museum, Michael Inchbald 
retained only 8 clocks and 40 watches. This German, lion table 
clock, in gilt bronze and ebony is of date c. 1650. The eyes move 
continuously and at the hour the mouth opens and shuts as if to roar 
out the correct time. 


5. Bréguét began this clock for Louis XVI in 1780. Still unfinished at 
the outbreak of revolution the project was shelved (he made a 
simpler version still owned by the Bréguét family). It was, how- 
ever, finally completed at the end of the century for Napoleon who 
stipulated that the Revolutionary calendar dial should be added. 
This is bolted within the outer dial that shows the ordinary year. 
The Emperor’s cypher in small diamonds appears on the base. This 
8-day clock, in spite of having only three wheels in its mechanism, 
nevertheless shows the hours, minutes and seconds of mean, solar 
and sidereal time. A pointer at the top of the clock indicates the 
temperature. 


6. Crucifix clock, silver and silvergilt by Caspar Buschman, Augs- 
burg, c. 1610. The movement of the clock is in the base beneath the 
feet of the statuettes of the two Marys. The dial is the ring at the top 
of the cross and the pelican’s beak denotes the actual hour. The clock 
strikes the hours, the bell being in the base. 
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his own son Jasper Porter. Furious that the family seat in England 
had been left to his sister “this viper in our midst’, whilst he was 
amassing an immense fortune on his Demerara sugar plantations, 
he left money that the burning should take place every year. 

As for inherited instincts for collecting, his ancestor, Endymion 
Porter, helped Charles I amass his splendid collection of paintings. 
Two centuries later Peter Inchbald was patron of Sir Francis 
Chantrey. A century latera great uncle, Wallace Elliot, bequeathed 
300 pieces of his famous collection of English porcelain to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum and the British Museum. There 
many are displayed next to Mr. Inchbald’s uncle Courtenay 
Ilbert’s even more world-renowned collection. Before leaving 
Eton Mr. Ilbert had already started what became the greatest 
horological collection of all time. He left his library to the 
Horological Institute, and a Tompion to the Greenwich Ob- 
servatory, whence it originated. Another Tompion, a silver- 
mounted example and the smallest ever made, is on loan to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. The remainder of the collection— 
from Mary Queen of Scots’ hour glasses to some 2,000 watches— 
is in the British Museum, except for eight clocks and forty 
watches retained by Mr. Inchbald. 

Mr. Ilbert, however, cared more for his clocks than his house, 
here described. It had all but collapsed when his nephew under- 
took a brilliant conversion and made it into one of the most ex- 
citing, yet practical, homes in London today. His meticulous 
planning of kitchen, bathroom and storage released most of the 
first floor for living space for his wife and himself that can be 
thrown together or sub-divided as required. A ballroom on the 
ground floor is mostly used for their new School of Interior 
Decoration. In all, this is a supremely practical plan for living in a 
house which would otherwise be too large for today’s needs. 
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7a. A pencil portrait by Prud’hon and a rare Scottish silver repoussé 
plaque dated 1704. The carved and gilt wood mirror is English, 
c. 1770. 7b. Elegant sliding doors divide the drawing room from 
the ante-room (No. 3a). One of superb pair of fauteuils upholstered 
a chassis. The original gilding is in a good state of preservation and, 
judging by the rare decorated backs (see No. 8) were probably made 
for royal use. 


8. From two ugly Victorian bedrooms Michael Inchbald created this 
beautiful drawing room dresser (curtains, walls and sofa) in 
amaryllis (soft flame) velvet. The Louis XV chimneypiece was 
installed in the centre of the new space by utilising a disused flue from 
room below. Beside Inchbald-designed off-white leather ‘Town 
and Country’ chairs stands his great-great-great-grandfather’s 
rosewood and brass writing box with his coat-of-arms (Porter), the 
silver fittings hallmarked 1802. The seventeenth-century gilt-bronze 
horse on the Adam bench was presented to George IV, and formerly 
stood in the Green Drawing Room at Buckingham Palace. Long, low 
Louis XV armchairs, similar to the rare example to the right of the 
chimneypiece, are depicted in de Troy’s famous painting La Lecture. 


9. Framed drawings will eventually mask the edges of the blue silk 
(bedroom) cupboard doors. The pair of signed Louis XVI fauteuils 
are by Louis Delanois. 


10. A gold damascened armet c. 1575, formerly in the Metropolitan 
Museum and originally in the collection of Prince Soltykoff, stands 
on this Vulliamy regulator from the Ilbert Collection. Empire 
period bronze and ormolu candelabra stand on bronze tables which 
have been topped with opal glass. Lit from below, these obviate 
conventional lamps. 
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11. This rare and early silver centre-piece by John Edwards, 1736, bears the arms of 
Ilbert impaling Courtenay for William Ilbert of Bowringsleigh who married in 
1735 Bridget, daughter of Sir William Courtenay of Powderham Castle and of 
his wife, the former Lady Anne Bertie, daughter of the Earl of Abingdon. 
Descended from both Edward I and Edward IV, the Courtenays after repeated 
attainders lost the marquisate of Exeter and the earldom of Devon. The latter was 
reclaimed in 1831 by William, 3rd Viscount Courtenay of Powderham, who thus 


became 9th Earl of Devon. 


12. The original wire backed by silk ofa 
Sheraton satinwood cabinet now con- 
ceals a Hi-Fi speaker. On this stands an 
Empire silver-gilt tureen. In the Louis 
XVI framed showcase installed by Mr. 
Inchbald can be seen a seventeenth- 
century Augsburg clock from the Ilbert 
Collection flanked by two early seven- 
teenth-century silver-gilt covered cups. 


13. In the solarium that he designed and 
cantilevered out from his drawing room 
over the garden, Michael Inchbald sits in 
his prize-winning iron and wicker 
‘Mambo’ chair, exhibited at the 1957 
Milan Triennale. His drawing-board 
shuts away behind ingenious folding 
doors. When shut, cupboard walls 
flanking solarium have the appearance of 
being built of travertine blocks. These 
are however panels of bleached natural 
cork, the modular arrangement of which 
conceals the divisions between the 
various sized cupboards, besides in- 
creasing acoustic and thermal qualities. 
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14. Out of this ugly bedroom the drawing room (No. 14a) 
was created. 14a. The original windows were replaced with 
these beautifully proportioned ones. The dividing wall 
between the former front and back bedroom was removed 
and bedroom doors blocked up and elegant double doors 
installed and three further recesses made. Louis XV bureau- 
plat, from Pourtalés Collection, bears rare crown poingon 
control marks only used 1745-9. 14b. The Italian seven- 
teenth-century Emperor bust is of white marble and onyx, 
and the Louis XV bergére from the State Drawing room at 
Marlborough House bears Queen Alexandra’s inventory 
mark. On the sofa table is an Ibert Collection seventeenth- 
century table clock with detachable alarm, by Carl von 
Mandern, and an inkstand mounted with ormolu swans and 
water spaniels believed to have belonged to the Empress 
Josephine. Inlaid off-white cocoa lino floor designed by Mr. 
Inchbald. 


William Reid 


A’ a time when so many fine weapons from the gunrooms 
and private armouries of Europe have been dispersed, it is 
refreshing to know that there is at least one assemblage which has 
not been abandoned with its history to the vagaries of the sale- 
room. At the Countess of Seafield’s instructions, the almost in- 
credible hoard of arms and armour which ety | the Grant 
armoury was removed from Castle Grant a few years ago for 
safe-keeping at the Countess’s delightful home at Cullen House, 
Banffshire. Accumulated over the years at Castle Grant, the 
armoury consists of a variety of armour and weapons in some 
quantity. But the most important section is the exceptional 
group of Scottish sporting guns and rifles of the seventeenth 
century. There are thirteen of them, by far the outstanding collec- 
tion in the world, and eight are on loan to the Armouries of the 
Tower of London until July 31st of this year. 

Although seventeenth-century Scottish guns are not particu- 
larly distinguished examples of gunmaking, either technically or 
artistically, there is no denying their rarity and the mystique 
which has grown up around them. The latter is no doubt the 
joint result of Scots chauvinism and an inaccurate tendency to 
associate them with romantic lost causes. However, they do have 
their charms, not the least being their highly characteristic design 
and decoration which is quite unlike any firearm produced else- 
where in Europe. By the middle of the seventeenth century, 
when English gunmakers were turning out guns of a pattern 
which was to survive virtually unchanged for a century and a 
half, the Scottish gun had been evolved by indigenous craftsmen 
to its own peculiar, angular form with slender curved butt, 
primitive snaphance lock and the shallow carved decoration 
which was so firmly based on traditional Scottish patterns. All 
the guns from Cullen House share these features, but one is of 
particular interest as it not only belonged to a leading Scotsman 
of his day but is one of only two of its type to survive. The 
earliest of the loan guns, its barrel is decorated with applied 
plaques and strips of silver and brass, the largest of the silver 
plaques being engraved with the initials and arms of Sir John 
Grant, sixth of Freuchie (1596-1637). The initials and arms also 
occur on the brass sole-plate of the otherwise silver butt cap. 
Along the barrel is a narrow silver strip inscribed with the largely 
spurious legend DOMINVS JOHANNES GRANT MILES 
WICECOMES DE INNERNES ME FECIT IN GERMANIA 
ANNO 1434. The first part of the inscription may refer to some 
ambition of Sir John’s of which no record has survived. Knighted 


by James VI and known as of Mulben during his father’s lifetime, . 


his standing at Court may well have led him to anticipate an 
Earldom as a reward for the activities for which he was com- 


1 Unless otherwise noted, the historical and biographical details come from 
William Fraser, LL.D., The Chiefs of Grant, Edinburgh, 1883. 
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mended to the Privy Council on various occasions. Th 
part, which refers to the gun’s origins, is patently - sinc 
barrel is of the late sixteenth or early seventeenth century a 
inscription date is almost two hundred years earlier than th 
engraved on the round fence to the priming pan. It is per 

well to record here that the dates which appear on th ences of 
most Scottish guns must be accepted with strong rest IS. 
Seven of the eight Seafield guns now at the Tower Armouries are 
fitted with detachable pans and the most likely reason for these is 
apparent in Sir John’s gun, the pan of which has been corroded 
and burnt right through. A second hazard, which could result in 
the pan’s having to be replaced, is evidenced by the fence of the 
Inverness gun mentioned below. This is fractured at a notch 
which acts as the stop for a stud on the outside of the pan-cover. 
If the cover was closed too sharply there was a danger that the 
fence might fracture. This type of stop is seen on all the guns 
except Sir John’s, the rear end of which butts against the back of 
the pan itself. This appears to be an early feature in Scottish 
locks. 

The butt of Sir John’s gun is inlaid on each face with silver in 
unsophisticated representations of equestrian figures, hounds and 
the ubiquitous fish which occurs.with such frequency in early 
Scottish symbolism. On one face is a unicorn which survived a 
fracture which caused its companion lion to be lost. On the 
reverse is a vase and the surviving dragon of two which presum- 
ably indicate the arms of Dundee, azure a pot of lilies argent, and 
the supporters two dragons vert, their tails knotted below the shield. 
The stock shape is very similar indeed to that of the attractive 
little Scottish musket, once in the armoury of Louis XIII and now 
in the Armouries.? The difference, and it is not a major one, is 
that the Grant gun shows the three parallel flutes carved in each 
face of the butt which were to become such an important decora- 
tive feature of later Scottish stocks and which suggest that Sir 
John’s gun may form a link between the Armouries gun and the 
later form of stock with the fully developed, deeply curved butt. 
The stock of the Armouries gun, which has a similar trigger- 
guard and is dated 1614 on both lock and barrel, is of the same 
rich, red Brazil wood as Sir John’s.* This exotic material occurs in 
a list of Customs rates to be charged on goods imported into 
Scotland in 1612, where it is detailed as woode called Brissile or 
Fernando buckwode the hundreth weght xxiiij li. Compared with th 
duty charged on boxwood (xx li.) and ebony (xii li.),* Brazil was 
expensive and might be expected to have been in demand by the 
wealthier members of the Scottish gentry. This assumption is 


2 Inventory Number XII-63. 
3 Guilandina echinata (Lam.) Spreng. I am indebted to the Director, the ep 
Botanic Gardens, and to Dr. C. R. Metcalfe for this identification. 

4 Cosmo Innes, The Ledger of Andrew Halyburton, etc., Edinburgh, 1867. 
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I (from top). Gun inscribed Bellachastel Gulielmus 
Smith ; the breech-loading turn-off rifle; plain gun by 
G S; the Inverness gun. 


2. Engraved fore-end cap and muzzle band of Ludovic 
Grant’s gun and the Inverness gun. 


3 (from top). Sir John Grant’s gun by Andrew Philp 
of Dundee; Sir John Grant’s ‘little gun’; Seaforth’s 
gun; Ludovic Grant’s silver-mounted rifle. 


confirmed by a description in an inventory dated 1600 of a gilt 
piece wt the lairds armes that come out of Dundie stockit wt brissell.° 
This, with the arms on the butt, points to Sir John’s gun coming 
from the same town and in the MS. dictionary of Scottish arms 
makers, prepared by the late Charles E. Whitelaw, there is a 
Dundee maker whose names and dates correspond with the 
initials AP stamped on its brass lockplate. In 1596-97 Andrew 
Philp was admitted to the Incorporation of Hammermen of 
Dundee, and his son Robert was admitted during his father’s life- 
time in 1637; dates which bracket that of Sir John’s gun.* An in- 
ventory of 1720 describes the contents of the armoury at Castle 
Grant, this gun appearing as the Dutch fusie with the brass lock.7 
Presumably the IN GERMANIA part of the inscription con- 
fused the clerk into describing the gun as he did, the word Dutch 
then having a wider meaning which included Germany with the 
Low Countries. 

Sir John Grant's initials also occur on a silver plate let into the 
attractive little barrel of a carbine which was re-stocked and 
fitted with a new lock late in its working life. The re-use of 
barrels seems to have been fairly common in the Highlands, as at 
least one other Castle Grant gun has been re-stocked in addition 
to this one which is described in the 1720 inventory as Sir John 
Grant's little gun. The barrel of the second re-made gun is dated 
1637 and bears the arms of George Mackenzie, second Earl of 
Seaforth, whose brother Thomas married Sir John’s sister, Jean 
Grant, and whose sister Sibilla married Sir John’s son Patrick.® 
Traces of gold in the engraving on the barrel confirm that this is 
the weapon described in the 1720 inventory as Seaforth’s gilt gun. 
It seems probable that the Seaforth gun came to the Grants on 
Sibilla’s marriage to Patrick. Seaforth himself, a staunch Royalist, 
died in 1651 in exile in Holland where he had served Charles II 
as Secretary of State for Scotland.® 

Both Seaforth’s and Sir John’s barrels now have stocks in 
almost exactly the same style as the superb silver-mounted rifle 
made for Ludovic Grant, eighth of Freuchie and first of Grant 
(16502-1716), whose initials and arms appear on a silver plate on 
the barrel. The latter is engraved near the breech with the date 
1667 and stamped twice with the maker’s initials IS in mono- 
gram. The lock is engraved with a second pair of initials, 7T, and 
the fence with the date 1671. The stock of this handsome piece, 
surely the finest Scottish sporting weapon of its time to survive, 
is carved with shallow interlace and fern patterns which are so 
similar to those of the guns mentioned above that there seems 
little risk in asserting that they were all carved by the same crafts- 
man. The silver decoration on the stock is the best executed of 
any Scottish gun which I have seen, and the furniture is en- 
graved with simple but effective floral and foliar ornament, 
almost international in character but retaining something of the 
designs used in Scottish tombstone and cross sculpture of the 
Middle Ages. 

Ludovic Grant, who was later referred to in verse as “The 
Laird of Grant, that Highland Saint of mighty Majesty’, suc- 
ceeded his father in 1665 before he reached his majority.'° In 1694 
he had his lands erected to the Regality of Grant and the new 


* Breadalbane Inventory of Plenishings: in the Scottish Record Office, Register 
House, Edinburgh. 

*I am grateful to Mrs. C. E. Whitelaw for permission to consult the as yet un- 
published manuscript and to A. R. Dufty, Esq., A-.R.I.B.A., Sec.S.A., for his 
assistance in the search for the names of the makers. 

” Fraser, op. cit., p. xli. The original manuscript is now in the Scottish Record 
Office. 

* Sir Iain Moncrieffe of the Ik and A. N. Kennard, Esq., kindly helped with the 
heraldry and the genealogy of the Grant-Mackenzie relationships. 

® Dictionary of National Biography. 

10 Archibald Kennedy, Earl of Cassillis, The Rulers of Strathspey, Inverness, 1911, 
p. I13. 
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4 (above). Shallow carving and silver mounts on the butt of Ludovic 
Grant’s gun. 


5 (below). Inlay, including the dragon and pot of lilies, on the butt of Sir 
John Grant’s Dundee gun. 


FACING PAGE 
7. Breech-loading rifle, the barrel of which unscrews immediately in front 
of the lock. 


8. Silver screw-plates on Ludovic Grant’s rifle. 


9. The lock of the Bellachastel gun by Gulielmus Smith, showing the very 
long throw of the cock. 


to. Sir John Grant’s gun, the lock stamped with the initials of Andrew 
Philp of Dundee. The top jaw and peg are old restorations. 
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6. Silver plate, inscribed FREUCHY SIG, on the 
barrel of Sir John Grant’s gun, 


11. The interior of the Bellachastel lock. 


name Castle Grant displaced the two older names for his family 
seat, Freuchie and Bellachastel. The last of these appears in a 
graceful script on the lockplate of a very long gun inscribed 
Bellachastel/Gulielmus Smith. As long ago as 1845 it was stated 
that Smith was ‘one of the hereditary family of smiths (to the 
Lairds of Grant) who . . . resided for several generations at 
Bailechasteil.’** Unfortunately it has not been possible to confirm 
this, as the early records of the district have not survived. But at 
least one instance is recorded of a laird having work done by his 
personal gunsmith. In 1677 Sir Hugh Campbell of Cawdor 
ordered from the merchant William Duff of Inverness a quantity 
of goods which he wanted from Holland. The order included 
fifty or sixty musket barrels which he intended to have stocked 
‘at hom for weapon guns to our watch and militia let them not 
be too long or too havy for a man to travell with his othir 
waponis, and be of ordinar musket bor or rather less bot the 
ordinar bor will be good . . .”!* The convenient size and weight 
were of considerable importance when one remembers that the 
arms of the Scottish fighting men were described a few years 
later as a dirk, a pair of pistols, ‘a round targe on their backs, a 
blew bonnet on their heads, in one hand a broadsword and a 
musket in the other. Perhaps no nation goes better armed.’" 
When bullet bag and powder flask were added, the reason for 
the restriction on size and weight is obvious. 

Smith’s name occurs in a different script on the lock of Sea- 
forth’s gun in the inscription, unusually academic for a Scottish 
maker, ME FECIT GULIELMUS SMITH with the date 1674 
and it is possible that the initials GS on the lock of another 
musket dated 1675, of a unique turn-off rifle dated 1686 and of a 
plain musket dated 1690 in the Armouries,™ may indicate that 
they too were made by Smith. 


11 John Sobieski Stolberg and Charles Edward Stuart, The Costume of the Clans, 
Edinburgh, London, etc., 1845, p. xxxv. 

¥° The Book of the Thanes of Cawdor, 1236-1742, Spalding Club, Edinburgh, 1859, 
Pp: 335- 

18 W. Sacheverell, An Account of the Isle of Man, London, 1702. 

4 Inv. No. XII-6s. The same initials appear on a steel, heartbutt Scottish pistol in 
the Glasgow Museum and Art Gallery, Reg. No. 39-65 aah. 
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Photography: Ministry of Works, London, Crown copyright reserved 


A second gun bearing the maker’s address is a rather plain 
musket engraved on the lockplate Jnverness with the same 
initials, JS in monogram, as are stamped on the barrel of Ludo- 
vic’s rifle. This may be the weapon described in the 1720 inven- 
tory as Alister More’s gun as it has roughly the proportions and, 
as far as one can see, the decoration of the musket which is 
painted as propped precariously within the frame of the Waitt 
portrait of Alistair Grant Mor now at Cullen House. This large, 
but in part imaginary, portrait hung in the hall of Castle Grant 
until a few years ago between racks of muskets which were the 
arms of Sir James Grant’s regiment of fencibles raised during the 
alarms of the Napoleonic Wars. 

When Charles E. Whitelaw wrote his unsurpassed mono- 
graph on Scottish firearms he listed twenty-one Scottish muskets 
and rifles, to which few have been added in the intervening 
years.!° The present distribution seems to be: 


At Cullen House, owned by the Countess of Seafield 13 
The Armouries, H.M. Tower of London 4 
Glasgow Museum and Art Gallery 3 
National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland, Edinburgh 2 
In the collection of Mr. W. Keith Neal a 
In the collection of the Duke of Montrose I 

24 


Of this total half can be seen together in one room of the 
Armouries and among these are the three most important 
Scottish guns to survive. It will be many years before there will 
again be such a muster outside Scotland. 

I am grateful to Lady Seafield for her kind permission to 
publish her fine firearms and to C. A. Ritchie, Esq., Factor of the 
Seafield Estates, for his generous help during my visit to Cullen 


House last summer. 


© European Hand Firearms of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries by 
Herbert J. Jackson with a Treatise on Scottish Hand Firearms by Charles E. White- 
law, I.A., F.S.A.Scot. MDCCCCXXII, London. A gun in the collection of R. T. 
Gwynn Esq., is signed by the maker John Stuart and dated 1703. In the collection 
of Major John Stewart D.L., J.P., of Ardvorlich is a restocked barrel of c.1620 
known traditionally as the Gunna Breachd or spotted gun. 
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G. B. Tiepolo’s Grisaille Paintings 


FROM THE PALAZZO BARBARIGO 


fev EN the most devout admirers of Tiepolo’s great ceilings 
seldom pay much attention to the exquisitely subdued and 
unemphatic grisaiJles which frequently surround them. So dazzled 
is one’s eye by the gay brilliance of colour, so overawed is one’s 
spirit by the supercilious expressions of the youthful gods, 
goddesses and allegorical personifications who effortlessly hover 
above the centre of the room, that no more than a glance can be 
spared for the architectural frame and the minor allegories which 
adorn it. But these ceilings were not always so regarded. Created 
as complete decorative schemes they were intended to be seen as 
a whole.’ But nowadays we seldom appreciate the astonishing 
1 It is interesting to note that the name of the quadraturista (or architectural painter) 
G. Mengozzi-Colonna, is often mentioned before that of the figurista, Tiepolo, in 
the works on which they collaborated. The 1753 edition of Orlandi’s Abecedario, 


for instance, credits Colonna with the great Antony and Cleopatra room in 
Palazzo Labia and does not even mention Tiepolo. 


virtuosity and beauty of the grisaille panels until they are seen in 
isolation. Ten fresco grisaille panels painted by G. B. Tiepolo for 
the Palazzo Barbarigo in Venice, and now in the apartment of a 
Milanese collector, present a unique opportunity for such a study. 

The Palazzo Barbarigo was built near the entrance of the 
Grand Canal, in the parish of Santa Maria Zobenigo, early in the 
seventeenth century. Architecturally a somewhat undistinguished 
building, it owes its fame to the two ceilings which, as the 
Barbarigo archives reveal, G. B. Tiepolo painted there in 1744- 
1745.2 The central panels of both ceilings, one representing the 
Triumph of Wisdom and the other Time Discovering Truth, were 
painted on canvas but were removed from the Palazzo, probably 


2 The record of payment ‘A Tiepoletto come da Polizza N. 24... Duc. 680° from 
the Barbarigo archives is now in the library of the Museo Correr. See Giulio 
Lorenzetti: Mostra del Tiepolo, Catalogo, Venice, 1951, p. 81. 
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2, 3, 4 and 5. Allegories of Sculpture, Music, Painting and 
Poetry painted in fresco by Giambattista Tiepolo for the 
Palazzo Barbarigo, Venice, 1744-1745. Now in a private 
collection, Milan. 


in the nineteenth century. The former passed into the great Dona 
dalle Rose Collection which was so tragically dispersed in 1934.* 
Fortunately, however, it was acquired by the City of Venice and 
placed in the Ca’ Rezzonico where it may now be admired in the 
great Sala del Tiepolo on the piano nobile. The frescoed and 
stuccoed surround of the ceiling was, however, left in situ as a 
somewhat melancholy reminder of the previous glory of the 
room, until the grisaille paintings were recently detached from 
the wall and acquired by a Milanese collector whose apartment 
they now decorate. It should be added that Tiepolo’s oil sketch 
for the central part of the ceiling is also in Milan, in the Museo 
Poldi Pezzoli. 

Tiepolo’s work in the Palazzo Barbarigo dates from the middle 
of a period of great activity even for so prolific an artist as he was. 
In 1740 he returned to Venice from Milan, where he had painted 
the ceiling of the main room in Palazzo Clerici, and immediately 
set to work on the great ceiling of the Scuola dei Carmini. He was 
at Montecchio Maggiore, near Vicenza, in the autumn of 1743 
painting the ceiling and walls of the central salone in the Villa 
Cordellina, and complaining that he was disturbed by the numer- 
ous guests in the house. That same year he also began work on the 
delightful ceiling for the Scalzi church, Venice, representing the 
Transport of the Holy House of Loreto, now known, alas, only from 
the sketch in the collection of the Earl of Rosebery. He painted 
the Banquet of Antony and Cleopatra, now in the National Gallery, 
Melbourne, probably in the next year and at about the same time 
began the wonderful series of frescoes in Palazzo Labia and the 
ceiling for Palazzo Barbarigo, now in the Metropolitan Museum. 
Numerous smaller works may also be attributed to this period, 
most notably the Consilium in Arena at Udine, the Last Supper in 
the Louvre, and the Agony in the Garden and Christ Crowned with 
Thorns in Hamburg. In 1750 he set off for Wiirzburg where he 
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6 and 7 (facing). Allegories of Merit Crowned and Abundance by Giambattista Tiepolo. Private Collection, Milan. 


created two of his greatest masterpieces: the ceilings of the 
Treppenhaus and the Kaisersaal of the Residenz. 

The ceiling in the Villa Cordellina, Montecchio Maggiore, is 
very closely related to that formerly in the Palazzo Barbarigo.* The 
central figures, representing the triumphant arts—at Montecchio 
Maggiore—and Wisdom triumphant—in Venice—are intimately 
allied, while the tumbling figures of Ignorance are practically 
identical in both ceilings. The same similarity is to be observed in 
the grisaille allegories and it is therefore worth quoting a letter in 
which Tiepolo mentioned them to his friend and mentor, Count 
Algarotti. Writing from the Villa Cordellina on the 26th 


3 The room in the Villa Cordellina is described and illustrated in The Connoisseur, 
December (1957), pp. 151-3. 


October, 1743, he declared: ‘I have already got on well with the 
ceiling and would have done more if the changeable weather had 
permitted. By now I have finished eight grisailles (chiari scuri) and 
done half of the ceiling which I flatter myself, nay am certain, I 
shall finish by the roth or 12th of next month’. Asin the Palazzo 
Barbarigo, the central panel was painted in oil on canvas while 
the surround was stuccoed and frescoed. It will be noted that he 
painted all the chiari scuri himself, as he was to do in the Palazzo 


’ Barbarigo, though later in his career he would probably have 


given such work to one of his sons or to some other assistant. 
Writing of the relationship between the quadraturista, or painter 

of architectural surrounds, and the figure painter—with special 

reference to Girolamo Mongozzi-Colonna and Tiepolo— 


——— ll 


; 


Algarotti remarked that the former should provide the bass to the 
latter’s soprano. In the Palazzo Barbarigo room the place of the 
quadraturista was largely taken by a stucco worker, but in his fawn 
and silvery rose simulated marble grisailles Tiepolo provided his 
own bass, or at least baritone, accompaniment to the coloratura of 
the central panel. For the whole room expressed a harmony which 
stressed the unity of the iconographical programme. As Dr. 
Michelangelo Muraro has recently pointed out', the centre part of 
the ceiling represents The Triumph of Wisdom and not Strength and 
Wisdom (or Nobility and Courage) as had previously been supposed. 
The grisailles provide variations on this theme. Four of them are 


_ devoted to the arts of sculpture, music, painting and poetry (Nos. 


4 See Gazette des Beaux Arts, January (1960) p. 19 ff. 


2, 3, 4 & 5). Another two show Merit Crowned and, the happy 
result of wisdom’s triumph, Abundance. (Nos. 6 and 7). The three 
circular panels represent Astronomy, Geometry or Geography, 
and History (Nos. 1, 8 and 9). Not, it may be said, a very compli- 
cated scheme in comparison with those drawn up by the 
mystagogues of the Renaissance, but one which enabled Tiepolo to 
exercise untrammelled the fecundity of his pictorial imagination. 
And one need not dim the individual charms of these paintings by 
pointing to them with an intrusive finger. Suffice is it to remark 
on the integrity of the compositions, the cleverly contrived mise 
en page of each group, however irregular the outline, and the 
Olympian grace of each figure. 

The practice of surrounding a painted ceiling with grisailles 


8 and 9 (facing). Allegories of Astronomy and History, by Giambattista Tiepolo, Private Collection, Milan. 


simulating bronze or marble reliefs was not, of course, begun by 
Tiepolo. Paolo Veronese, to whom Tiepolo owed so much, 
seems first to have employed this charming device in the mid- 
sixteenth century at the Villa Barbaro, Maser. Here he surrounded 
his allegories with a variety of painted marble statues, stucco 
figures over the doors and reliefs in simulated bronze colours. It 
was possibly from this source that Annibale and Agostino 


Carracci derived the idea for the trompe I’ oeil devices in the Gallery © 


of the Palazzo Farnese, Rome, so much admired by Algarotti and 
other eighteenth-century cognoscenti. And probably this latter 
room, rather than Veronese’s example at Maser, encouraged 
Tiepolo to revive the practice of painting simulated bronze 
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grisailles. In any case, the device was frequently adopted by 
Venetian painters of his time and was nearly worked to death 
before the eighteenth century closed. 

In Tiepolo’s hands the simulated marble grisailles were no more 
whimsical additions to a decorative scheme. They formed an 
integral part of the decoration. And it is proof of their excellence 
that they can retain their significance and beauty when divorced 
from their original setting. The series from the Palazzo Barbarigo 
may, indeed, be regarded as independent works of art of a high 
order. Painted in fresco, a medium which Tiepolo found partic- 
ularly satisfying especially during the years of his early maturity, 
they have all the spontaniety of his swiftly executed and delicately 


touched drawings. As we have already seen, the artist preferred to 
paint in fresco in warm weather because, no doubt, the quickness 
of the plaster’s drying enabled, or rather forced, him to work ata 
speed which kept pace with his imagination. Moreover, their 
muted fawn and rose colour scheme is singularly appealing. 
Although one seldom applauds the removal of a work of art 
from the place for which it was created, an exception must be 
made in the case of rooms which have already lost their original 
significance. Such a room was that in the Palazzo Barbarigo which 
became a shell once the painted ceiling was taken out. The present 
owner of the grisailles must therefore be congratulated for 
rescuing these works from a place where they no longer served 


their original purpose and for giving them a new decorative 
significance in his Milanese home. They are, indeed, pictures 
which any man of taste would wish to possess and are certainly 
easier to live with than a vast frescoed wall or ceiling, however 
beautiful. The present writer must confess that he would feel 
overawed at the prospect of living beneath one of Tiepolo’s huge 
Olympian scenes; in the curl of the gods’ patrician lips he might 
detect a mute criticism of his necktie, and in the admonishing 
wave of Time’s arm, a comment on his own existence. But the 
figures in the grisailles are not so censorious; they are far too fully 
engaged in acting their parts as the Sciences, the Arts, Merit or 
Abundance. 
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The Vitality of Leningrad Lithographers 


Richard Retlaw 


VERY welcome shower of rain is at present falling into the 
arid wastes that once defined the area of cultural exchange 
between Russia and Britain. 

For the first time since the Revolution, a London gallery is now 
holding an exhibition entirely devoted to the work of contem- 
porary Russian artists, and those works are for sale. 

But the really encouraging thing about the exhibition that Eric 
Estorick has mounted at the Grosvenor Gallery in Davies Street, 
London, is not so much the fact that he has chalked up a first, as he 
undoubtedly has, but that it is, in the field of Graphics, precisely 
where Russian artists are doing their finest and most original work. 

This is plainly not the place to discuss the unfortunate circum- 
stances underlying the disappointment often expressed in London 
over such works by living Russian painters and sculptors as the 
West has been allowed to see. Rather we can rejoice at the 
vitality and charm evident in these. There are works by twenty- 
two Russian graphic artists, all of whom are members of the 
Leningrad Experimental Graphics Laboratory, and they display 
not only a delightful freshness but a complete awareness of those 
mainstreams which are our common development in the arts, and 
which many feared were in Russia abandoned or denied. This 
exhibition, too, is rather more in the nature of being a promising 
beginning than a successful conclusion, for one learns that the 
Grosvenor Gallery plans a similar exhibition in the autumn of the 
work of several Moscow graphic artists. At the same time, such is 
the Russian enthusiasm that their cultural authorities have invited 
Mr. Estorick to return the compliment by mounting a selling 
exhibition in Moscow of the work of British graphic artists. 

Looking first at the Leningrad prints one is struck by the high 
quality of the best of them. Here is an astonishing technical skill 


blended with the immediacy of pure creative work. There are . 


perhaps three artists that must be singled out as quite outstanding 
among them and whose work is virtually unknown outside 
Russia. Since their work is now before us, there is no further 
reason to wonder why these artists are so highly esteemed in their 
native country. 


One of these is $9-year-old Anatoli Kaplan, originally from 
Rogachevo, and now a leading light in the very creative work of 
the Leningrad laboratories. It is no coincidence that his work is in 
some places strongly reminiscent of Chagall, since they both come 
of Russian Jewish parentage. But where in Chagall the idylls of 
childhood have often become an abstracted dream on canvas, 
Kaplan turns back into those dimly-lit interiors, the figures casting 
a soft shadow beneath a waning moon, and creates with loving 
care and composition the tenderest reverie of all, and I have meant 
no play on words. Here are pictures of quite arresting beauty. 

Where Kaplan uses strong light and shade, his colleague, 
58-year-old Boris Ermolaev, demonstrates the brilliant use of 
colour in his compositions. The effect he brings to a scene of 
peasants at their harvesting, to a packed football stadium, to a 
simple vase of tulips before an open window, is one of light and 
life, a pervading sense of their intermingling there upon the 
surface of the paper. 

In Alexander Vedernikov, the third of these artists deserving 
special mention, the very strength of line, colour and composition 
in his work renders it almost inevitable that at times his lithographs 
should strongly resemble the work of Henri Matisse. Nor does 
Vedernikov suffer much from the comparison, because each 
picture is most plainly a personal statement by him, and untouched 
by the tedium of imitation. 

It was only glancing through some short biographical notes 
supplied for this present exhibition that my eye was led to the last 
sentence. It ran: ‘He would like to be young and achieve a lot’. 

Already, as a direct result of this exhibition, I learn that many of 
his works and those of his colleagues have been acquired by the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, and the Cincinatti Art 
Museum, both of which are well-known for possessing print 
collections which rank among the finest in the world. This, and 
the very wide interest now being expressed in this exhibition, 
points to an achievement of which they can be justly proud. And 
who can say that any other tribute to the work of the Leningrad 
lithographers could do as much to lighten their years? 


1. Alexander Vedernikov. Still-Life with Fruit and Flowers. 
Kaplan. Young Girl. 3. Kaplan. The Lovers. 4. Boris Ermolaev. The 
Football Match. 5. Irina Maslenikova. The Bridge. 6. Vedernikov. 
Leningrad Winter. 


2. Anatoli 
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Bee today is said to be a model welfare state. Yet it 
is the effigies, tombs and chapels contained in her great 
cathedrals and unique parish churches that stand as permanent 
reminders of the distinguished names and notable lives of those 
who originally laid the foundations of English history. These 
memorials are a constant source of wonderment to visitors from 
overseas; for whilst Canterbury can show them the splendid 
alabaster effigy of Henry IV (1405), or Gloucester the sensitive 
face of Edward II, at St. Brandon’s church, Brancepeth, Co. 
Durham, for example, is an equally beautifully executed military 
effigy figure of Ralph Neville, 2nd Earl of Westmorland (1484) 
in wood. And if heraldry can be studied at Beverley Minster on 
the fourteenth-century tomb of Lady Eleanor Percy, fifteenth- 
century costume can be seen to special advantage at Swinbrook, 
Oxfordshire, in a fine brass to John Croston and his three wives 
(1470). English church monuments are, in short, permanent and 
instructive records of sculpture, metalwork, costume and armour 
and are indicative of the glories and tragedies of the families 
represented. We are enabled to visualise the achievements and 
religious aspirations of those whose lives are thus recorded. 

Although considerably later in date than the examples already 
referred to, an outstanding church monument stands in the 
Knollys Chapel on the north side of the little Early English church 
at Rotherfield Greys (3 miles west of Henley-on-Thames), 
Oxfordshire. In it is contained the magnificent monument seen on 
the opposite page, which William, Lord Knollys of Rotherfield, 
afterwards Earl of Banbury, erected in 1605-6 to the memory of 
his father, Sir Francis Knollys. This memorial to the romance and 
the pageantry of a great period in English history, and in particu- 
lar to the lives of those represented in it, has recently, like many 
another testimony to English craftsmanship, been restored to some 
of its original decorative splendour. It is to raise funds for the 
payment of the charges for this costly work and for the further 
restoration of the chapel, that son et lumiére, now so fashionable 
in Britain, is to be harnessed. 
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From June 28 to July 8 in the beautiful grounds of G: 
the home of Sir Felix and Lady Brunner, a 
evening at 10 p.m., grounds open at 7-30 p.m.) o 
Prison will be held. The story will be told by Pai 
Frances Howard, Countess of Somerset, and Step 
Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset. The script is by R ‘ 
music by Denis Matthews, the production by Christopher Ede. 
The story relates the romantic marriage in the reign of James I of 
Robert Carr and Frances Howard, both of whom were confined 
together at Greys Court for suspected complicity in the poisoning 
of Sir Thomas Overbury, who died in the Tower of London in 
1613. Greys Court dates back to the thirteenth century, when 
Robert de Grey obtained it from his brother Walter, Archbishop 
of York. Full particulars of the son et lumiére performances can 
be obtained from: The Secretary, Greys Court Productions, 
Henley-on-Thames, Oxfordshire. 

Fortunately a good deal of the original colour of the Knollys 
monument has been retained, particularly in the kneeling figures 
of the Earl of Banbury and his first wife on the upper staging, 
and the recumbent figures of Sir Francis Knollys and his wife 
(a sister of Anne Boleyn) below. The kneeling figures of 
sons and daughters had, however, lost much of their original 
colour. 

As has been pointed out by Professor Tristram, the Knollys 
tomb is exceptional in the variety of its historical associations and 
heraldic achievements. William, Earl of Banbury, was one of the 
twelve knights at Sir Philip Sidney’s funeral. He served Queen 
Elizabeth I, whom he entertained at Caversham, near Reading, 
and also James I and Charles I. His father, Sir Francis Knollys, 
entered Court in the last years of the reign of Henry VIII. Created 
a Knight of the Garter in 1593, he filled the offices of Treasurer 
of the Household, Treasurer of the Chamber, Captain of the 
Guard, and Vice-Chamberlain. He died on 19th July, 1596, aged 
82 and was buried at Rotherfield Greys on 18th August of the 
same year.—L.G.G.R. 
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William Ware. Industrial Landscape (1959). Canvas, 28 x 35 inches. 


In the collection of Mrs. E. K. Stewart-Smith. 
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ap Be exhibition of landscapes and other paintings by William 
Ware, which opens at his Fulham studio (8a Netherton 
Grove) on May 25th will prove of considerable interest to collec- 
tors and admirers of this artist’s work. 

Nowadays romantic backgrounds sometimes create reputa- 


tions out of somewhat flimsy material. Nevertheless, there are 


instances where unusual circumstances have obviously played an 
important part in the development of latent ability. This factor 
has, in Ware’s case, a special significance; particularly in relation 
to his landscape painting. 

At the age of three his back was broken by a fall from a ladder, 
and from that time until his sixteenth birthday, he lay in various 
hospitals, completely immobilized. The development of tubercu- 
losis in the broken spine necessitated a long series of operations, 


none of which proved successful, until an entirely new method of 


surgical intervention effected a miraculous cure. 

The accrued effects of this period of comparative isolation are 
difficult to calculate. At a time when his adolescent mind was 
most susceptible to environment, this young man’s only concep- 
tion of the external world was gleaned from glimpses of the 
countryside beyond a hospital window. But at the age of nine he 
expressed the wish to paint, and was supplied with materials. As 
an ‘incurable’ he had been allowed to remain totally illiterate, 
which meant that his first approach to any method of self- 
expression was free from the influences common to the experience 
of most artists. Perhaps the desire for some form of communica- 
tion other than speech, arose partly from the nature of his 
circumstances. 

Ware confesses to a multiplicity of influences. It is perhaps not 
the least of his achievements that conditions which might have 
produced a permanent sense of insecurity and maladjustment, 
have only increased his appreciation of all natural phenomena. 

Returning home at the age of sixteen his reactions were akin to 
those of a blind man suddenly regaining his eyesight, and he tells 
of how the green of the countryside, the watery mystery of 
the river and the brilliant lights, impressed themselves indelibly 
on his imagination. It is therefore not surprising that their 
varying aspects have provided recurring themes for much of his 
painting. 

At seventeen, with no recognised schooling behind him and 
without financial support, he set about the dual task of becoming 


uham Ware goes his own Way 


a professional painter and at the same time providing himself with 
an adequate education. From Putney Art School he obtained a 
scholarship to Richmond Art School, where he studied for a 
Board of Education diploma. Until 1938 it was his aim to become 
a teacher at the Royal College of Art. Unsettled conditions fol- 
lowing Munich caused him to abandon this objective and go for a 
time into commercial art. Married in 1939 to Eileen Aldridge, the 
young couple lived precariously. Rejection for military service 
left him free to continue his painting, but, in addition, he worked 
on the production of optical components. 

The London ‘blitz’ provided subjects for a series of canvases, 
many of which were painted from the roof of his studio. As he 
was a recognised war artist a number of his works were officially 
acquired. They reveal a strong sense of tonal values and a tech- 
nique that portrays the dramatic and at the same time sombre 
character of the subjects. 

In the early post-war years Ware realized that, for those who 
are not prepared to conform to what is fashionable, art is a hazard- 
ous livelihood. The establishment of a small gallery in Fulham 
Road has enabled him to go his own way. 

Recognition has been gained steadily. In 1955 the Greek ship- 
owner, John Goulandris, commissioned him to paint the mural 
decorations for a new flagship T.S.S. Olympia, sending him on a 
preliminary tour of the Mediterranean to gather material for the 
work. More recently he went to Hamburg to execute a similar 
commission. Ware’s work has sold both in the New World and 
all over Europe, from the Scandinavian countries to as far east as 
Turkey. It can also be seen in the Commonwealth, in Canada, 
South Africa, Australia and New Zealand. The landscapes show 
an acute perception and sensitivity to atmosphere that no doubt 
derives from the impressions of early youth. Some recent exam- 
ples convey in a subtle, yet compelling, manner effects created by 
the introduction of scientific apparatus into the contemporary 
scene. He limits his portraiture, believing that he could not satisfy 
the personal whims of some sitters. A self-portrait painted at 
sixteen displays altogether remarkable maturity and breadth of 
treatment. 

William Ware does not subscribe to the fetish that novelty 
provides a guarantee of intrinsic merit. In this he is something of a 
rebel among the majority of his contemporaries. He has both the 
will and ability to remain independent.—P. S-H. 
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A Funerary 
Portrait from 
Roman Egypt 


Etienne Coche de la Ferté 


(Professor, L’Ecole de Louvre) 


E GYPTIAN funerary paintings of the Roman epoch faith- 
fully reflect the various ethnographic, artistic and spiritual 
tendencies of the kingdom of the Pharaohs after its integration 
into the Greco-Roman world. These Romano-Egyptian “Fay- 
oum’ portraits—as they are generally known—are painted in 
encaustic or distemper either on wooden panels or linen shrouds. 
Sometimes they bear inscriptions which commemorate the 
names of their subjects, and thereby reveal a cross section of the 
population which practised the Egyptian funerary rites. They 
include Egyptians who had taken Greek or Hellenized names, 
others who had adopted Latin tria nomina with partially Greek 
sounds, and, among members of the Greek colony, some Egypt- 
ian names who were presumably the children of mixed marriages.! 

The hybrid character of the population is clearly reflected in 
the funerary portraits of the period, including that in the collec- 
tion of Monsieur M. J. Veysset which is here published for the 
first time (No. 1). This interesting work reveals both Greco- 
Roman features and Egyptian imagery in the pharaonic tradition. 
Unfortunately, its history is unknown and the painting cannot be 
attributed to any particular site, but there can be no doubt about 
its Egyptian origin. (I am most grateful to Monsieur Veysset for 
permission to publish it.) 

The painting originally formed part of a linen shroud. It is 
painted in distemper in a colour scheme almost entirely limited 
to white, black and brown, and shows the defunct as a handsome 
young man with a ‘Newgate fringe’ beard, staring out with a 
melancholy, far-away gaze, and holding in his hand a bunch of 
flowers as a symbol of immortality. He appears to be wearing a 
tunic a clavi and a chlamys, instead of the wide cloak which is 
sometimes shown in portraits of this type. His coiffure and 
general appearance recall Roman portraits of the time of Hadrian, 
and the work may safely be dated to the second century A.D. 
The physical features of the man, his clothes and the manner of 
painting this portrait are all pure Roman; though his gaze may 
perhaps contain some scarcely identifiable expression alien to 
latin rationalism which suggests, if only very remotely, the 
mystical aspirations of the Near East. But the background is in 
striking contrast, for it is adorned with funerary images taken 
from the Egyptian repertory—Anubis with the jackal’s head 
wearing the pshent, shown to right and left, Horus in the form of 
a falcon with the same head-dress, and two animals—an ichneu- 
mon and a dog which both form part of the ‘bestiary of the soul’ 
of the dead. These motifs seem to be somewhat out of tune with 


*On the mixture of populations in Egypt see W. Schubart: ‘Die Griechen in 
Aegypten,’ in Beihefte zum alten Orient, Leipzig 1927, especially p. 20 et seq. 


1. Egyptian funerary portrait painted on a linen shroud. znd century A.D., 
69 x 51 cm. M. J. Veysset Collection. 


the Roman style portrait of the young man. Such juxtapositions 
are not, however, unusual, and the work is by no means excep- 
tional either for this contrast or for the accumulation of funerary 
symbols derived from the civilization of the Nile valley. 

A large portrait in the Louvre (No. 2), also painted on linen, is 
one of many similar works which displays this curious mixture of 
civilizations.? It is, moreover, almost contemporary with the 
portrait in the Veysset Collection. The young man depicted in 
it is also classical in style with a slightly Orientalized face (No. 3). 
He is shown standing with Anubis, on his left, directing his 
attention to his own mummy, endowed with the attributes of 
Osiris, on his right. This scene represents the progress of the 
human soul towards divine bliss, at the moment when it becomes 
Osiris after its earthly death. In the background there are busts of 
Horus and Anubis and sketchy silhouettes of other souls in 


_ search of salvation. The dead man himself is represented again in 


the upper left hand corner, holding a scoop of water to refresh 
him in the other world. Another soul, thirsting for happiness, 


* S. Morens: ‘Das Werden zu Osiris.’ in Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, Forschungen- 
nund Berichte I, 1957, p. $2 et seq. 


2. Linen shroud, the dead man between Anubis and Osiris. Egypt, 2nd 
century A.D., 1-26 x 1-77 cm. The Louvre (Photo by Giraudon). 


stoops towards this scoop but will never drink from it—a detail 
which also appears in the background of a portrait in Berlin 
(No. 4). In both details the dead man wears a Phrygian cap— 
very clearly shown on the Berlin shroud—which induced one 
scholar to suggest a connection between these two portraits and 
the Phrygian cult of Atys. This cult was also widespread in 
Syria and its influence had even reached Egypt. It is known that 
Atys was bewailed by women during the days dedicated to 
mourning for him (as was also Adonis whose links with Egypt 
are described by Lucian in his treatises on The Syrian Goddess and 
Isis and Osiris) and it is not altogether surprising to finda reflection 
of this ceremony in the funerary imagery of Egyptian shrouds.* 


3M. Nilsson: Geschichte der griechischen Religion, Il, p. 617. M. Ernest Will (‘Le 
Relief cultuel gréco-romain,’ Paris 1955, Bibliotheque des Ecoles d’Athénes et de 
Rome, p. 201-203) considers the personages clothed in the Phrygian or Scythian 
style, which are found in Greek funerary monuments such as the Mausoleum of 
Halicarnassus, to be the ‘male counterpart of the weepers’. The numerous funerary 
‘Atys’ of the Greek and Roman epochs appear in a stereotyped formula which 
rarely represents the genuine Phrygian Atys. They should correctly be called 
Oriental servants with a funerary function. Whatever may be the religious nature 
of these representations, I think they are characteristic of the Orientalised Greek 
funerary cult and are found thus clearly expressed in the Egyptian works here 
reproduced, 


3. Detail of No. 2. 


Though it is also possible that the figure in a Phrygian cap is 
another funerary deity. 

In the portrait in the Veysset Collection two details have yet to 
be explained. In the background there are two figures of women 
—one crouching (No. s) and the other standing (No. 6)—making 
gestures of despair. The former appears to be tearing her hair, 
the latter raising her arms to heaven. They have been associated 
with the ‘weepers’ of the funeral procession, who followed the 
bier together with the bereaved and the musicians. Such figures 
often appear in Greek vase paintings and among Greek terracotta 
statuettes. Weeping mourners also seem to have played a part in 
some of the earlier Roman funerary customs and are represented 
on an interesting low-relief from Amiternum.‘ The Latins called 
them praficae, a word which seems to have disappeared, with the 
custom itself, during the period of the Lower Empire. There is no 
reason to suppose that the ‘weepers’ were introduced into Egypt 
from Italy; for they also played a part in the Egyptian rite, in the 
form of Isis, Nephtis or their substitutes. They appear, one 
4 The fullest examination of this question is to be found in the Dictionnaire des 


Antiquités grecques et romaines, by Daremberg, Saglio and Pottier, in the article 
Funus, p. 1391 for the praeficae and fig. 3361 for the Amiternum relief. 
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crouching and the other standing, in the same attitudes as in the 
Veysset portrait on several Egyptian sarcophagi of the Roman 
period. They were at that time no innovation, since they had 
already appeared, for example, on either side of a dead man on a 
sarcophagus in the necropolis of. Der-el-Medina (No. 7). This 
is a work which may certainly be’attributed to the eighteenth 
Dynasty. Further, still earlier, examples could no doubt be 
found.® 

The same two hieratic weepers have been transferred onto the 
painting in the Veysset Collection, but not without some trans- 
formation. Here their style is wholly Hellenistic, with all that 
word suggests of human realism and expressive pathos. The dis- 
ordered hair, the arms held upwards, the draperies treated with 
the naturalism of Roman art, all combine to express grief in spite 
of the curious absence of facial features. Although I have sug- 
gested that these figures have an Egyptian origin (the idea that 
they may represent the funerary deities, Isis and N ephtis) they are 
far removed from the Egyptian world and its concepts. The 
lively sensibility of the Greek Orient is here expressed. And as the 
other shrouds, to which reference has been made, contain Phry- 
gian details and allusions to the cult of Atys, it seems possible 
that these weepers are also connected with the rites which were 
practised by Syrian women in his honour. 

There is, however, nothing totally alien to Egypt in the 
imagery of the painting in the Veysset Collection: except pos- 
sibly the general atmosphere of the portrait and the treatment of 
the two weepers. It is interesting to trace and define the inter- 
mingling of cultures in the Egypt of the Roman period, when the 
country was so subject to foreign influences (not all of them 
specifically Roman), and in the orbit of that cosmopolitan metro- 
polis, Alexandria. Monsieur Charles Picard has recently ex- 
amined one aspect of this subject in his study of the importance 
in Egypt of Dionysiac imagery and the number of figured monu- 
ments on which it appears, with special reference to the Sara- 
picion of Memphis; though we are still very ignorant about 
Alexandria which was undoubtedly the essential source of these 
ideas.® 

The Veysset portrait, with its strange symbols, seems to 
present a rare document of private life. And it affords a glimpse 
of the way in which Oriental Hellenism penetrated Egyptian 
customs no less than of the corruptions which were introduced 
into the age-old funerary rites and symbols of the Nile basin 
under the impact of eastern emotionalism and Greek vivacity. 
Christianity was soon to impose its new symbolism on Coptic 
Egypt. As it penetrated and destroyed what remained of the 
civilization of the Pharaohs, it found that the Graeco-Roman 
civilization had already prepared the way, even in the arcane 
realms of funerary rites and escatology. 


* B. Bruyére: Rapport sur les fouilles de Deir el Medineh, 2nd part, La Nécropole de 
l'Est, Cairo, 1937, p. 33 and fig. 1. 
° J. Ph. Lauer and Ch. Picard: Les Statues ptolémaiques du Sarapieion de Memphis, 
Paris, 1955, especially p. 194 et seq. 


4. Detail ofa portrait ona shroud in the Berlin Museum, from 
Forschungennund Berichte (1957). 


5 and 6. Details of the portrait in the Veysset Collection. 


7. Weepers on a wooden sarcophagus from Deir el Medineh, 
18th Dynasty, from Rapport sur les Fouilles de Deir el Medineh. 
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Antiquaires 


A number of important art auctions and Paris in the Spring focus attention 
on the centre of the French art market and the works of art currently 
offered for sale by some of its dealers: 1 & 2. Late Louis XIV fauteuil a 
chassis, part ofa suite in carved and gilded wood (André Mavon). 3. Louis 
XVI secrétaire, signed Ohneberg (Galerie Opera, Jacques Artain). 4. Large 
Coromandel screen given to General Li in the ninth year of the reign (1691) 
of Emperor K‘ang Hsi(C.T. Loo). 5. Lacquered commode, with ormolu 
mounts, of Louis XV period, signed M Criard (René Weiller). 6.A pair of 
Louis XVI marquises (Mme dela Tour). 7. Louis XVI lacquer secrétaire, 
the gilded bronze mounts possibly attributable to Leleu (Galerie Maurice 
Chalom). 8. Louis XV tapestry, The Shepherdess (Galerie Royale, V. 
Benadava). 9. Seventeenth-century Brussels tapestry panel, c. 1685, the 
colours blue, green, red and yellow, size 8 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. 6 in., signed GP 
(Gerard Peermans) (Galerie Catan). 10. Trompe l’oeil, canvas 26 X 21} in., 
by Boilly (1761-1845) (Galerie Heim). 11. Portrait of a Young Girl, by 
Danloux (Galerie Abdy). 12. Empire period Savonnerie carpet, 6 m. 50 
x 7 m., ona green ground (Galerie Persane). 13. The Danube at Galatz, 
by Marquet (Galerie du Cirque). 


Painter to Queen Adelaide 
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The dimensions of these four fine paintings of Johnstown Castle, Co. Wexford, by E. T. Parris are: (left above), each 51 x 28 ins. (left below), 52 » 
(above), 53 X 64 ins. They are in the possession of Messrs. Gooden & Fox, Ltd., 38 Bury Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 


re is more than fifty years since The Connoisseur has reproduced 
in colour the work of Edmund Thomas Parris (1793-1873). 
The last occasion was in 1902 and 1903—in “The Connoisseur 
Series of Historical Costume: Original Studies by E. T. Parris’. 
Among the subjects illustrated were his portrait of Anne of 
Denmark after Van Somer (Hampton Court), and the Empress 
Eugenie in her bridal dress taken from life at her marriage to 
Louis Napoleon in 1853. Judging from the number of letters 
received from readers at that time, this series was received with 
marked acclamation; just as the four paintings by Parris here 
shown are certain to be similarly received today. 

Parris, who in 1832 was appointed painter to Queen Adelaide, 
was an almost pathological recorder of historical and architectural 
scenes. This was his special genre. When he was not engaged in 
preparing works for exhibition at the Royal Academy he was five 
years in painting Horner’s Colosseum, near Regent’s Park, 
London, and three years in ‘restoring’ Thornhill’s paintings in the 
cupola of St. Paul’s Cathedral. This apparently tireless, and 
certainly highly conscientious and skilled, worker thereafter 
found time to assist William Daniell, R.A., in painting a panorama 
of Madras. He was also for a considerable period very much 4 la 
mode as a fashionable portrait painter. His sitters not unnaturally 
included Queen Adelaide, and, following the appearance of a 


140 ins. 


sketch of Queen Victoria visiting Drury Lane in 1837, the Queen 
granted him sittings. A number of his original drawings concern- 
ed with the latter were sold at Sothebys in July, 1899. 

No doubt it was Parris’s aptitude and popularity at ‘decorating 
the mansions of the nobility’ that brought him to Johnstown 
Castle, Co. Wexford, the subject of his four grand paintings here 
illustrated. Here his sense of fancy is fully and admirably expressed 
in the ladies and gentlemen of quality engaged in sporting and 
other pursuits; his love of architecture in this interesting and 
little-known example of Irish nineteenth-century architecture. 

Irish architectural history from 1820 to 1855 is a badly docu- 
mented period. The best source is The Dublin Builder, which did 
not appear until 1858. Thanks to information supplied by Dr. H. 
G. Leask of Dublin, the architect of Johnstown (now an agricul- 
tural college) can now be established with some certainty. Whilst 
it is not William Robertson (0b. 1851), a well-known architect 
practising in Kilkenny (a William Robertson work, very similar 
in detail to Johnstown, is the small Barton house at Glendalough, 
Annamore, Co. Wicklow), Johnstown is almost certainly largely 
the work of one Daniel Robertson, who is thought to have been 
William’s brother. Some original drawings of Johnstown, signed 
‘Daniel Robertson’ and dated 1836, exist in the Office of Public 
Works in Dublin.—L.G.G.R. 
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L’Arche de Noé, a gouache (26 x 20} in.), by Marc Chagall, painted in 1943, which will be shown in an 
important exhibition of this artist’s work at the O’Hana Gallery, 13 Carlos Place, London, W.1, next month. 
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I dekable patical’ a apercus on the Deuiea exhi- 
t sition) have earned their author a certain notor- 
iety by the freedom and pugnacity with which 
ys the slightest falling off from the highest 
standards of integrity by his fellow art-historians. 
But M. Isarlo’s greatest claim to recognition is 
through having formed an outstanding private 
photographic library comparable only to the 
public collections formed by the late Sir Robert 
_ Witt in London and Miss Helen Frick in New 
_ York. It is around the unfamiliar material in this 
remarkable assemblage of photographs, prints, 
extracts from books, sale catalogues and news- 
papers etc., that M. Isarlo has written his latest 
study of French art in the seventeenth century, 
always his favourite period. 
_ The written art-history of almost any period 
and country is necessarily focused on a very 
limited number of major figures. The lesser ones 
who played so significant a role in the eyes of 
the majority of their contemporaries, are omitted 
or relegated to short footnotes merely because 
their works are untraced, unidentified or 
destroyed. In a period notable for the constant 
_ interplay of conflicting influence and cross- 
currents, both artistic and intellectual, as the 
4 seventeenth century in France, this is apt to dis- 
5 tort our picture of the period to an alarming 
extent. Thus, much of the early part of the 
"seventeenth century in France has the reputation 
_ of being artistically barren merely because no 
outstanding artistic figure emerges in the last 
my years of Henri IV’s reign. How false this idée regue 
is M. Isarlo is able to demonstrate by producing 
lists of artists and their works which have come 
_ to light in his phototeque. 
- Dividing his material in quite orthodox 
fashion, by subject matter into Realism, Land- 
scape, Portraiture, History and Religious Paint- 
ing etc., he is able to illuminate his commentary 
with long lists of artists, the majority of whom 
re almost completely unknown even to close 
dents of the period, mee examples of whose 


documented works he has eet ‘Giieed by . 
‘means of his immensely wide-ranging photo- 


graphic collection. The disadvantage of this 


‘method is that full use can only be made of the 


lists by those with ready access to some great 
photographic library. That is to say, students in 
London, New York or, best of all, M. Isarlo’s 
own friends in Paris. The reader, as he turns the 
pages, is constantly longing for an impossibly 
large number of illustrations to the book. But we 
must be grateful for the sixty-four excellent 
plates which the publisher has supplied, almost 
all of quite unfamiliar works. 

It is a pleasure to record that this book has 
been recently couronnée by the Académie Frangaise 
and it is greatly to be hoped that some English 
publisher will be sufficiently enterprising to issue 
it in translation accompanied by a far larger 
number of illustrations than we have here and for 
which the author would doubtless be happy to 


provide the photographic material —F.J.B.W. 


TAPISSERIES FLAMANDES DU XIve 
au XVIIIe SIECLE: By Roger-A. d’Hulst. 
(Brussels: Editions L’Arcade. 1960. 2,500 
Belgian francs.) 


THIS sumptuous volume is an anthology of the 
work of the tapestry-weavers of Flanders, and 
particularly of Brussels, from the fourteenth to 
the eighteenth centuries. Sponsored by the 
Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas, it is clearly an 
enterprise which has been planned and executed 
with the utmost care. No trouble or expense has 
been spared in making excellent new photo- 
graphs, some of them of tapestries in relatively 
inaccessible collections. In addition to the 
French edition reviewed here, editions are, or 
will shortly be, available in English, Dutch, 
German, Italian and Spanish. 

Tapestries, owing to their large size and fine 
detail, are particularly difficult subjects for re- 
production on the scale of the printed book, even 
when the book, as here, is of fairly large format. 
The solution adopted in the present instance is 
to restrict the number of tapestries reproduced 
to a relatively small number (34), and to provide 
several illustrations of each on the largest 
possible scale. A reproduction of the complete 
tapestry, generally occupying at least a double- 
page spread (in the case of some folding plates, 
a triple or quadruple spread), is followed by a 
number of details, of up to actual size, occupying 
at least a whole page (and sometimes a double or 
triple spread). This is an effective expedient 
save that in the larger illustrations important 
parts of the design are apt to be awkwardly 
placed in the central fold of the page-opening. 
About half the illustrations are in colour, which, 
while not perfect, generally gives a reasonably 
accurate impression of the colouristic character 
of the work reproduced. In fact, this lavish 
illustrative apparatus succeeds in conveying a very 


fair i impression oft the Sennen quality of most 
of the tapestries shown. 

Accompanying the plates i is a detailed account 
of each tapestry, written by Professor R.-A. 
d’Hulst, while Professor J. Duverger has con- 


. tributed, by way of: introduction, a brief general 


account of the history of tapestry-weaving in 
Flanders. The two authors are occasionally out 
of step, as when Professor d’Hulst dates the 
Saragossa Passion tapestry 1400-25, whereas 
Professor Duverger assigns it to the middle of 
the fifteenth century (pp. XVII, 33). There are 
also some minor errors, as when Professor 
d’Hulst repeats the old nonsensical reading of 
the motto on the Victoria and Albert Museum’s 
Boar and Bear Hunt as ‘Monte le désir’ (p. 48), 
although he might easily have seen, from the 
colour plate on the preceding page, that it is, in 
fact, ‘Mout le désire’. The text suffers, moreover, 
from a certain insensitivity with regard to the 
individual artistic character of the tapestries 
discussed. For example, Professor d’Hulst is 
capable of describing a design of quite extra- 
ordinary, almost morbid, psychological tension 
as ‘une scéne charmante se déroulant dans un 
cadre rustique’ (p. 112). In general, however, he 
has provided a sound and very readable com- 
mentary, especially with reference to historical 
and iconographical aspects. 

None the less, the primary reason for the 
existence of this book is not so much its text as 
its illustrations. These are an excellent selection. 
They exemplify the very finest work of each 
period. They reveal the importance of the great 
patrons, the Burgundian Dukes in the fifteenth 
century, the Imperial and Spanish Royal Houses 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth. They suggest 
something of the role of the master-weavers, 
virtuosi directing their orchestras of specialist 
craftsmen. They show the work and influence of 
the major designers—Van der Weyden, Raphael, 
Van Orley, Rubens, Jordaens, Le Brun—as well 
as of lesser figures. Above all they provide an 
admirable record of some superb, and too often 
neglected, works of art. 

Unhappily the price of the book is likely to 
put it beyond the range of all but a very few 
private purses.—D.K. 


STUDIES IN THE FLORENTINE 
CHURCHES: PART I. PRE-RENAIS- 
SANCE PERIOD: By Evelyn Sandberg- 
Vavala (Florence: Leo S. Olschki, 2,000 lire 
net). 


MRS. SANDBERG-VAVALA’S name is well 
known to all students of thirteenth- and four- 
teenth-century Italian painting: La Pittura 
Veronese del Trecento e del Quattrocento (1926) and 
La croce dipinta italiana (1929) are works of per- 
manent value to students (the latter is, indeed, a 
classic) while her two little handbooks, Uffizi 
Studies and Sienese Studies are the best available 
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: ‘supplement Ufizi 

ably be read on its own. Like its pre 

has been produced in a convenient pans 
so that it may be used in front of the paintings 
mentioned. The book is illustrated with 47 
photographs; there are indexes of names and 
places. 

The book opens with a succinct account of the 
Florentine duecento with special reference to the 
Madonna and Child from the workshop of Coppe 
di Marcovaldo, in Santa Maria Maggiore, the 
St. Francis in Santa Croce and the Madonna and 
Child in San Remigio. To the painted crosses of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries a fascina- 
ting chapter is devoted. The next chapter is given 
to the frescoes by Giotto in Santa Croce which 
are related to the cycle in the Arena Chapel at 
Padua and to those in the upper church at Assisi, 
which Mrs. Sandberg-Vavala is inclined to re- 
tain in Giotto’s oeuvre (her brief account of the 
pros and cons for the attribution of the Assisi 
frescoes to Giotto is a masterpiece of condensa- 
tion). The next chapters are devoted to Giotto’s 
contemporaries and followers—works like the 
Baroncelli altarpiece which have sometimes 
been ascribed to the master himself, paintings by 
the Cecilia Master and Pacino di Buonaguida. A 
chapter follows on Taddeo Gaddi and Bernardo 
Daddi of whom she remarks with characteristic 
clarity and perception: ‘He is not a master of 
prime rank. He is not even a great innovator or 
teacher, or even a real poet, but his work is 
tender, delicate and lyrical, and in its felicitous 
borrowings from Sienese inspiration, he sets up a 
standard of sweetness, which was needed in his 
day in Florence and which will not find many to 
carry it on in the decades which intervene bet- 
ween his death and the coming of the Internation- 
al Gothic around 1400’. 

Mrs. Sandberg-Vavala next passes to Maso di 
Banco, laying great stress on the importance of 
the Miracle of St. Sylvester in his Santa Croce 
cycle. Orcagna and his brothers, Giovanni da 
Milano, Andrea da Firenze, Angelo Gaddi, 
Spinello Aretino and Niccold di Pietro Gerini 
are then considered in turn and the book ends 
with a stimulating account of Lorenzo Monaco. 
In the course of these chapters she traces the pro- 
gress of Florentine painting from Giotto, through 
its Gothic phase up to the moment when Masac- 
cio began to paint the Brancacci chapel. Not 
content with a dry historical account, however, 
she makes numerous observations on the relative 
artistic quality and the peculiar excellences of the 
various works she discusses, mentioning, for 
instance, the sensitivity of the hands in Orcagna’s 
Santa Maria Novella polyptich, or pointing out 
the liveliness of the dog (a worthy ancestor of 
those to be drawn a century later by Pisanello) in 
one of Giovanni da Milano’s Santa Croce 
frescoes. 

Writing of Spinello Aretino’s frescoes in San 
Miniato al Monte, Mrs. Sandberg-Vavala 
remarks: “Taken as a whole, the cycle does not 
compare in importance with those we have 
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as much love as erudition it conveys her own 


already familiar with the Florentine churches, 
this book will recall many a morning passed in 
Santa Croce, Santo Spirito and Santa Maria 
Novella. Others will find it a singularly tempting 
invitation to spend a few weeks in Florence 
studying paintings in churches and galleries, with 
occasional expeditions into the hills around the 
city or journeys to Pescia, Pistoia and Assisi: 
there are few things in life more agreeable and 
more worth while——H.H. 


ART IN NIGERIA 1960: By Ulli Beier. (Cam- 
bridge University Press in collaboration with 
the Information Division, Ministry of Home 
Affairs, Ibadan, Nigeria; 18s. 6d. net. Paper 
edition, ros. 6d.) 


MR. BEIER had spent ten years in Nigeria when 
he wrote this book, and it is clear that during 
that time he surveyed all aspects of art in the 
country with the greatest sympathy. The result 
of his interest is an exceptionally lucid and forth- 
right account of the various problems that face 
artists and patrons in a rapidly developing 
African country, and it was an excellent idea to 
publish this book, which includes a wide selection 
of illustrations, during the course of the year in 
which Nigeria attained independence. 

Mr. Beier emphasises the essential part played 
by traditional tribal art in the life of the com- 
munity, and makes it quite clear that the Western 
anxiety to preserve the masterpieces produced by 
artists long dead must seem very strange to the 
ordinary African. “The traditional African atti- 
tude to art’ he writes, ‘seems so much more 
enlightened than ours: we fuss about the finished 
object. To the African the act of creation is the 
important thing. The act of creation is a sacred 
service rendered to the god. If the object is 
attacked by white ants, no attempt is made to 
preserve it, because when it is destroyed a new 
one must simply be made. It is an attitude that 
keeps the art alive, instead of prolonging the life 
of the object’. And yet social and political chan- 
ges have resulted in a remarkable decline in 
traditional art, particularly among the carvers, so 
that ‘traditional craftsmen are now reduced to 
making brass buttons for police uniforms’, while 
much of their livelihood comes from the tourist 
trade. 

More encouraging, however, is the fact that 
there is a growing number of contemporary 
Nigerian artists, members of the new middle 
classes, who, though certainly influenced by the 
impact of Western ideas, are developing a school 
of painting and sculpture in sympathy with the 
new era of their country’s history. The most 
successful and influential member of this group 
is, of course, Ben Enwonwu, whose pioneering 
work has made him, perhaps, too dominating 
a figurehead in the movement. Some of these 
‘modern’ young artists can express themselves in 
cement sculpture, a new art form which has 


enthusiasm for the subject. For those who are 
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The discussion of the work of European archi- 
tects in Nigeria is a somewhat critical ; one, and 
Mr. Beier feels that there should have been > 
greater assimilation of traditional African archi- } 
tecture in the functional modern buildings de- j 
signed by foreign architects such as Maxwell — 
Fry. However, several European architects have — 
apparently made interesting experiments in 
giving work. to native artists, especially carvers, | 
in the decoration of their buildings. 

‘Few European artists live in Nigeria’, and 
little seems to have been done to enable the — 
Nigerian public to see examples of modern — 
Western art. Mr. Beier claims that his wife, — 
Susanne Wenger, has so far been the only Euro- 
pean artist to ‘become completely absorbed into 
Nigerian life’. For nine years she has lived in a 
Yoruba village, where she has done much to 
‘bring art back into life’. Mr. Beier fears that her 
example and work may prove fruitless unless the 
Nigerian authorities do more to give art a proper 
place in their educational programme. At present, 
apparently, the attitude is that art is a luxury 
which this ‘young and growing country... 
cannot afford yet’. It is to be hoped that in the 
near future Mr. Beier’s forceful plea for the vital 
place that art can play in Nigeria today will 
have good effect.—L.H. 


ENGLISH DECORATIVE IRONWORK 
FROM CONTEMPORARY SOURCE 
BOOKS. 1610-1836: By John Harris. 154 
plates. (London: Tiranti £2 2s. net.) 


THIS book reproduces some hundreds of designs 
for wrought and cast ironwork, mostly taken 
from printed pattern books published in London 
in the late seventeenth, eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, but including a few draw- 
ings of earlier date. The great importance of the 
pattern book has long been recognised in the 
development of English furniture design but the 
extent to which craftsmen in other branches of 
the applied arts relied on the pattern book is a 
subject which still requires investigation. There 
seems little doubt that, just as the painter of 
large scale ceiling decorations of classical deities 
had to consult a classical scholar to make sure 
that his intended design did in fact conform to 
classical mythology, so also the blacksmith, who 
was asked to produce a design that differed in 
any way from the traditional forms, had to 
seek inspiration and example from the pattern 
books. These pattern books usually claimed to 
be new, but in fact they often represented work 
that had already been executed, sometimes a 
considerable time before. In other cases, they 
consisted of designs lifted without acknowledge- 
ment from other sources. Batty Langley, some 
of whose furniture designs have been shown to 
have been taken from French and German 
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vies. This book includes a useful essay of some 
‘pages in length on English ironwork, and 
overs thoroughly the field of printed pattern 
00 s. The author makes the interesting point 
hat cast ironwork was used by Sir Christopher 
Wren for the railings around St. Paul’s Cathedral 
as early as 1714, and that by the mid-century it 
-was the accepted medium for railings and bal- 
ies. In interior work, such as staircase balus- 


HIROSHIGE: By Walter Exner. With an 
Y introduction by Werner Speiser. Translated by 

_ Marguerite Kay. (London: Methuen & Co. 
; - 63s. net.) 


"HIROSHIGE: is unquestionably the most popular 
4 - ofall the Japanese printartists. Hokusai, Utamaro, 
_ Kiyonaga and Sharaku are admitted on all sides 
to be greater artists than Hiroshige, but none of 
them has quite won the affection, the almost 
’ ntimental veneration, that Hiroshige has inspir- 
_ed. His effects of silvery moonlight and dazzling 
" snow, so exquisitely interpreted by the colour- 
' printers, have had a spontaneous appeal to 
_ people to whom the true art of the east remains 
incomprehensible, and his prints of birds and 
flowers, so near to a naturalism as easily assimil- 
able as that of Redouté’s ‘Roses’, are enjoyed by 
_ those who may be cold to the especial majesty of 
~ Hokusai’s ‘Lilies’, 

This latest book on the artist is a small anthol- 
_ ogy of fine reproductions, some, like the moon- 
light ‘Miyanokoshi’ and thesnow-piece ‘Kameido 
| Temple’, among the best-known of his prints, 
_ others, from such sets as the ‘Fishes’, which have 
rarely been the subject of good colour reproduct- 
ion. 

It is obvious that 44 plates can give only a 
slight idea of the scope of the work performed by 
'an artist who is reputed to have designed 
upwards of 8,000 prints, but even so, they are 
ecient to bring home the ‘inner serenity that 
acterises all his work’. The smaller, post-card 
Bib lates are pretty but insignificant, and I feel 
iin many would gladly have sacrificed these 
miniatures for a slight increase in the number of 
Jarger plates. 


\ 
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: provided 
the topographical material for many k hundreds of 
the artist’s prints. More should have been made 


perhaps, even within the very prescribed limits 


of the short letterpress, of the great degree to’ 
which Hiroshige relied on the co-operation of | 


the block-cutters and colour-printers. Without 
their incredible skill and finesse, his designs 
would often fall below mediocrity. It can safely 
be said that he, of all the major designers, 
depended most on the colour-print technique, 
and hénce he can only properly be judged by 
fine, early i impressions. 

This is not a book for the collector or the 
serious student of Japanese prints, but eminently 


one to whet the interest of that growing number 


of people who are open-minded to fine art 
whatever the medium, and whatever the 
country of origin.—J.H. 


ICONS: Introduced and edited by Tamara 
Talbot Rice. (London: Batchworth Press, 
1960. 63s. net.) 


THIS is a handsome volume, with an introduc- 
tion and notes in English, French and German, 
reproducing sixty-five coloured plates taken 
from the first volume of N. P. Kondakov’s 
celebrated work, The Russian Icon, originally 
published in Prague in 1928. The editor omits to 
mention the origin of the plates, although she 
writes respectfully about Kondakov in the 
introduction. 

The icons reproduced provide valuable mater- 
ial for a survey of Russian religious painting, 
showing: representative specimens from the 
fourteenth to the seventeenth centuries. Though 
these works are impressive, the colour printing 
is not so sharp or luminous in tone as it was in the 
original Prague edition. The editor’s introduc- 
tion provides a brief description of the technique 
of icon-painting, and a historical outline of the 
different schools which grew up in Novgorod, 
Moscow and elsewhere during these centuries. 
She draws attention to the manner in which 
Russian icon painters developed their own local 
variants and styles out of the more severe, 
hieratic Byzantine prototypes. In her judgements 
of artistic quality she follows Kondakov in 
regarding Rublev as the greatest individual 
Russian icon painter, and she pays tribute to 
Theophanes the Greek and Dionysius. She 
endorses the opinion of most Russian scholars 
that the quality of icon painting rapidly deterio- 
rated under the influence of West European 
styles, which penetrated Russia with increasing 
force in the seventeenth and eighteenth centur- 
ies. A western mastery of perspective and chiaro- 
scuro was certainly discouraged by the icono- 
graphic traditionalists, but one sometimes won- 
ders why so little attention is paid to the high 
artistic qualities of many beautiful seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century icons.—R.H. 


rary 
hardt: vividly presents t EB the city of iene! as the 
scene of some of the most important develop- 
ments, in art, architecture, and civic life, of 
medieval and Renaissance Europe. 28 colour 
photographs, 16 pp. of monochrome illustrations, 
numerous line illustrations 50s net 


English Uncial 
E. A. LOWE 


A collection of facsimiles of manuscripts dating 
from the Golden-Age of Anglo-Saxon culture. 
Most of the manuscripts reproduced were 
written in Bede’s monastery of Wearmouth- 
Jarrow—they include the oldest and best 
manuscript of The Ecclesiastical History of the 
English People and the Codex Amiatinus. The 
Introduction discusses the origins, develop- 
ment, and significance of the English Uncial 
hand. 75s net 


An Anthology of 
Canadian Art 


R. H. HUBBARD 


This is a chronological selection, mainly of 
paintings, interspersed with examples of archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and crafts. While all 
examples are chosen for their intrinsic quality 
and interest, the collection as a whole gives a 
strong impression of Canada, so that the book’s 
appeal is not confined to its purely aesthetic 
qualities. 138 half-tone plates, several i in colour 
44s net 


Katsura 


Tradition and Creation in fapanese 
Architecture with an Introductory 
Essay by Walter Gropius 


Text by KENZO TANGE, photographs by 
YASUHIRO ISHIMOTO 

Translated from the Japanese by 
CHARLES S. TERRY 


The world-famous Katsura Palace is one of the 
great monuments of Japanese architecture in 
which the traditional ‘Yayoi’ culture, the 
primitive ‘Jomon’ culture and the mediating 
influence of Zen are harmonized. It is here 
described in 42 pages of text, with 156 half-tone 
and line illustrations. Yale University Press 


£6 net 
Rodin’s Gates of Hell 


ALBERT E. ELSEN 


The great sculptured portal ‘Gates of Hell’, 
Rodin’s most important work, has remained 
something of a mystery. Professor Elsen 
presents the first full-length study of the Gates, 
illustrating it with over 100 photographs and 
drawings, numerous sculptural details, sketches 
and photographs of preliminary models. 103 
half-tone plates. University of Minnesota ae 
60s net 
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~ Kuniyoshi_ 
The centenary of the death of Kuni- 
yoshi, the last great master of Japanese 
colour-print, has been made the occa- 
sion of the issue by the Victoria and 
Albert Museum of the first full-length 
study of his life and work in any Euro- 
pean language. The illustrations dem- 
onstrate the artist’s great versatility 
and dramatic force. His output was 
very large and he has left notable 
designs in every field covered by Japan- 
ese print; that of the heroic he has 
made especially his own, and his land- 
scapes have extraordinary quality, 
though they make a less immediate 
appeal to the Western eye than those 
of his contemporaries Hokusai and 
Hiroshige, whose reputations have 
tended to overshadow his. The text of 
this re-appraisal has been written by 
B. W. Robinson. 


27s. 6d. (post Is. 6d.) 


From the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 


THE 
VICTORIAN 


COLLECTOR 
SERIES 


Edited by Hugh Wakefield 
Victoria and Albert Museum 


Announcing the first two volumes in this new, 
authoritative series for collectors: 


VICTORIAN PORCELAIN 
by Geoffrey Godden 


With 64 pages of photographs — over 100 plates — 
and drawings, tables and over 80 marks 
illustrated. 93 x 6 inches. 42s. net. 


VICTORIAN COSTUME 
AND COSTUME ACCESSORIES 
by Anne Buck 


With 40 pages of photographs —over 50 plates — 
and 29 contemporary engravings. 
94 x 64 inches. 42s. net. 


See these books at your local Bookseller. 
A prospectus is available. 


HERBERT JENKINS 
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guin Books. 47 7s. aos 


FOR those culture-starved readers, who greedily. 
consumed Dr. Pevsner’s An Outline of European 


Architecture when it was first published during 
the War under a humble paper-back cover, this 
sumptuous Jubilee edition will not depreciate the 
memory of that enjoyable feast. Somehow the 
1943 issue, with its 159 coarse-grained pages and 
32 indifferent illustrations, made easier reading 
than the new one which several textual additions 
and 609 illustrations have expanded into 722 
glossy pages of art paper. The great merit of the 
1943 book was that, teeming more with ideas 
than facts, it simply could not be put down. The 
present book is now so weighty, that it can 
hardly be taken up. Inthe original edition nothing 
came between the text and the reader. Now the 
text is so broken by the illustrations that the 
reader’s attention is distracted on practically 
every page. 

I hope these remarks will not be taken as 
captious criticism of the present edition. Its 
format is clearly very splendid indeed and the 
photographs are excellent not only in quality but 
in their selection. In fact there is hardly a building 
to which the author refers at any length that is 
not illustrated within or opposite the text. The 
ample margins too are adorned with helpful 
plans, sections or bird’s-eye views. The whole 
production is a worthy ornament to any drawing 
room. But is it irrelevant to enquire why the 
publishers insist upon setting a new paragraph 
without any indentation? Wherein lies the 
advantage of this tiresome typographical trick? 
When the last word of a previous paragraph 
happens to coincide—which it often must—with 
the end of a line there is nothing to indicate the 
opening word of the new paragraph. 

Dr. Pevsner is at his best when writing about 
the Gothic and Baroque styles. He understands 
what was behind them. One senses that his 
sympathies are rather with the common spiritual 
faith which united these seemingly disparate 
styles than with the humanism which begat the 
Renaissance. Every student of Gothic architecture 
should be obliged to read his definition of the 
Gothic ideal (pp. 160 to 174 in the new edition). 
Of the great Gothic cathedrals of western Europe 
he concludes: “We are liable to a reaction in these 
vast halls which is far too romantic, nebulous, 
sentimental, whereas to the cleric of the 13th 
century everything was probably lucid, but 
transcendental. That is the antagonism that 
defeats us in our age of agnosticism’. 

To mediaeval people the Christian faith was 
clear and compelling. To men of the Baroque the 
age was a losing struggle between belief and 
unbelief. Hence the desperate ruses by which the 
Church sought to keep its flock together. Dr. 
Pevsner believes that the extravagant, quixotic 
Baroque architecture was intended to be an 
allurement back to God just as muchas a glorifi- 
cation of the rich prince or cardinal who paid for 
It. 

In this edition Dr. Pevsner has added a 
penultimate section (for there are no chapters). 
‘From the End of the First World War to the 


are eee the most outstanding amo very” 
many which we know to be mediocre, 1 
positively repulsive. Dr. Pevsner teaches us how i 
to appreciate the thrilling contours, the darin ; 
experiments with new forms, and the conquest 
by scientific engineering of the natural law of 
gravity. He helps us to understand that in con-— 
temporary architecture the most outrageous 
designs are probably the best. This on paper is’ 
admirable. Alas, few modern buildings live up to 
the photographs taken of their pristine state. _ 
After five or six years what may originally have 
struck us as novel and chic only too often turns © 
out to be shoddy and vulgar. One of the many © 
stern truths is that unnatural materials, such as — 
steel and concrete, do not weather. So instead of | 
glossing over imperfections, time now shows 
them up to be worse than was at first apparent. | 
Until contemporary architects will face up to 
this single truth, what hope is there of an endur- 
ing beauty in the buildings of the present or the — 
future?—J. L-M. | 


BRITISH MILITARY FIREARMS 1650-_ 
1850: By Howard L. Blackmore (296 pp. + 
83 pl. + 33 text figures + 102 drawings of 
marks. London: Herbert Jenkins Ltd. sos. net). — 


THE widespread interest in the study and collec- 
tion of antique firearms that has developed dur- 
ing the last few years has produced an ever- 
increasing spate of books. A very high propor- — 
tion of these are mediocre, some are downright _ 
bad and a few, a very few, are excellent. It is a_ 
pleasure to find that the present work can be 
placed unreservedly in the last category. 

Almost everything that has been written 
previously on British military firearms has been 
based largely on printed sources. This book, in 
marked contrast, is based almost exclusively on 
unpublished material, much of which is drawn 
from the thousands of volumes of records of the 
Board of Ordnance, the body that until 1855 was 
responsible for the arms used by the British land — 
forces. In addition, Mr. Blackmore has made 
extensive use of records in private possession and — 
in such repositories as the British Museum, 
together with those belonging to the three com- 
panies—the Blacksmiths’, the Armourers’ and 
the Gunmakers’—that at various times controlled 
the London gunmaking trade. The result is that 
there is hardly a page of his book that does not 
contain information that has not previously 
appeared in print. 

Though Mr. Blackmore has a proper regard 
for records he has not neglected to study the 
firearms themselves. He describes and illustrates 
a complete, and for the most part fully-docu- 
mented, series of the principal firearms and 
bayonets used by the British army from the end 
of the seventeenth to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. That perennial source of con- 
troversy, the development of the Brown Bess 
musket, is, for example, worked out in detail, 
an example of every model being illustrated. 
Many of the experimental arms referred to in the 


is “accompanied i in an 
of 102 lock, stock, and 


ks your reviewer's copy isa little 

would, however, have been helpful 
dentification if the inventory num- 
any pieces from the Tower of Lon- 
: that are reproduced could have 
included in the captions. A number of the 
references to the plates too are somewhat 


Pine will Pineal remain chs Handard 
k on the subject indefinitely.—C.B. 


' 


: By E. von Bassermann-Jordan and 
LH. von Bete. (Braunschweig: Klinkhardt u. 
‘Biermann. 1961. 518 pp. 388 ill. 20 colour 
ee. DM. ee approx. £6 6s.) 


scovery of the cross-beat escapement, which 
peared for the first time in The Connoisseur in 
November, 1956 (p.100). He has now produced a 
completely revised edition (the fourth) of 
Bassermann-Jordan’s ‘Uhren’, a term which in 
G rman includes both clocks and watches. 
Although the name of the original author has 
been retained, the book has been completely re- 
“written and now constitutes a complete hand- 
‘book of the subject. The transformation that has 
taken place is, in fact, comparable with that 
undertaken by Messrs. Baillie, Clutton and Ibert 
in their revision of the 7th edition of Britten. 
There are probably few collectors or students of 
horology who will be able to master the German 
‘text which, inevitably, abounds in technical 
“terms. But the book can confidently be recom- 
“mended to all, even to those with no knowledge 
of German, on account of the excellent series of 
illustrations, which, with the exception of some 
of the colour plates, fulfil all that the collector 
could reasonably require. Many of the watches 
reproduced in their actual size and there are a 
ge number of details. While English clocks 
and watches are adequately represented, it is in 
the continental examples that the book is par- 
rly strong. The illustrations do not, there- 
, duplicate Britten but provide an excellent 
ment to it. The book covers the history of 
from the earliest days until the end of the 
nineteenth century, and also deals with such 
problems as fakes, restorations, prices, packing 
and various other matters of moment to the 
an : 

The captions of illustrations Nos. 174/175 are 


’ ‘makers: in vari 


silver pocket "Ot 
requires qualification. One suspects 
rate the cases were obtained in London- 
Paris, 

The book is of more convenient form than a 


great many of the collectors’ books that now 


appear on the market and is altogether very 
attractively produced.—J.F.H. 


CLAUDE MONET’S PAINTINGS OF 
ROUEN CATHEDRAL: By George Heard 
Hamilton. (Oxford University Press. 4s. 6d. 
net.) 


MONET was the most Impressionistic of all the 
Impressionists. He carried their theories further 
and more consistently than any, and he went to 
endless pains to resolve the difficulties inherent in 
finding the proof of their problems. 

Of the various series on a theme that he under- 
took, the twenty paintings of Rouen Cathedral, 
done between 1892-95, were the most valuable 
to him and the most important to the coming 
trends in Modern Art. 

This is the text of the Charlton Lecture given 
in 1959 at Durham University, when Professor 
Hamilton of Yale gave a masterly analysis of 
Monet’s reasons for attempting the series, and the 
likely methods he employed including, surpris- 
ingly, the camera as a possible point of departure. 

He makes a special plea for Monet as a leader 
and innovator of the psychological aspects of 
visual experience. The individual Rouen painting 
is not enough; they should all be seen together as 
one whole psychological and physical experience. 
Unhappily this is impossible, since most of the 
paintings in the series were sold and scattered 


_ abroad at their first showing in 1895. ‘If only’ 


wrote Camille Pissarro to his son ‘you could 
get here before Monet’s show closes: his 
“Cathedrals” will be scattered everywhere, and 
these particularly ought to be seen in a group.’ 
It would be a welcome event if the publishers 
could follow up this booklet with a set of 
reproductions of the whole work.—A.G. 


THE UNIVERSAL SYSTEM OF HOUSE- 
HOLD FURNITURE, 1762: By Ince and 
Mayhew. Complete reprint with a Preface by 
Ralph Edwards, C.B.E., F.S.A. (London: 
Tiranti. £2 2s. net.) 


AS the study of English eighteenth-century 
furniture progresses, the importance of the less 
celebrated design books is at last being realised. 
For many years Chippendale’s Director, Hepple- 
white’s Cabinet-Makers’ and Upholsterers’ Guide, 
and Sheraton’s Cabinet-Makers’ and Upholsterers’ 
Drawing Book have been known and studied 
through countless reprints. The omnipotence of 
these three authors has only been questioned by 
the recent publications of the designs and 
accounts of some of their equally talented con- 
temporaries. 

The Universal System of Household Furniture by 
Ince and Mayhew, was issued in parts between 
1759 and 1762, and afterwards was published as a 


John Richardson. A magnificent volume in 
the Oldbourne-Silvyana collection, beauti- 
fully illustrated in full colour, with text 
written by a close personal friend of the 
artist. 14” x 11”. April. 50s. 


Goya 


Dino Formaggio. An authoritative study of 
the life and work of the great Spanish 
painter, illustrated with 36 colour plates. 
Latest title in the series Gallery of Great 
Masters. 

In the same series—Rembrandt, Watteau. 
Ae eo Just published 30s. 


Dresden 


Gertrud Rudloff-Hille. First title in a new 
series Great Galleries of the World. An 


. absorbing account of an important but 


relatively little-known gallery. 150 plates 
in colour and monochrome, 103” x 8%”. 
May. 35s. 


The Graphic Work of 


M. €. Escher 


A selection of the works of Europe’s 
most original graphic artist. 63 pages of 
illustrations. 10}” x 104”. June. 21s, 


History of 
Painting 


P. D’Espezel and F. Fosca. A completely 
new and reset edition of this magnificent 
volume that incorporates many new 
reproductions from the work of British 
painters, 240 illustrations. 110 in full 
colour. 12” x 84”. May. 45s. 


ART and COLOUR 
SERIES 


An inexpensive series and excellent 
introduction to the great masters. 36 
colour plates each. ‘‘Hxcellent value, one 
of the best buys in the art book field.” 
—Books of the Month. 


MANET BRAQUE § GHAGALL 
VAN GOGH DEGAS  GRANACH 


74” x 54”. 10s. 6d. each. 


a a SS 


Se brochure of Oldbourne Art Books 
on request. 


SE 
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ully photographed. The title 
page and notes, nes were published by Ince 
and Mayhew in French as well as English, have 
afforded an excellent example to Messrs. Tiranti 
who have translated Ralph Edwards’ erudite and 
concise prefaces into French, thus giving the 
Continent a further chance of attaining a true 
understanding of the style Anglaise. 

Not only has Mr. Edwards incorporated in his 
text all that is known of Ince and Mayhew, with 
copious footnotes as to the sources, but he has 
also admirably compared The Universal System 
with Chippendale’s Director, which it emulated. 
Sheraton pronounced The Universal System ‘to 
have been a book of merit inits day, though much 
inferior to Chippendale’s work which was a real 
original, as well as more extensive and masterly 
in design’. Mr. Edwards, after quoting the above, 
continues: ‘though the justice of that verdict can 
scarcely be denied, Ince and Mayhew’s publica- 
tion must rank high among the trade catalogues 
of the eighteenth century, while in variety, 
scope and general excellence it surpasses all 
collections of designs for furniture in the English 
rococo style; with the exception of the much 
more famous work the pre-eminence of which 
the partners set out to challenge’. 

An equally high place in the twentieth century 
can be awarded to Messrs. Tiranti’s reprint of 
this work; and the paucity of extant examples of 
furniture made by this firm, so rightly lamented 
by Ralph Edwards, may well be augmented by 
the facility of comparison afforded by the long- 
awaited publication of the original designs, 
here so excellently reproduced.— W..A.C. 


BOOK PRODUCTION NOTES 
by Ruari McLean 


THE combining of photographs and continuous 
reading matter is a problem which still perplexes 
book designers. If both are to be printed on the 
same paper, it must either be letterpress on art 
paper—the choice made by Penguin Books for 
their recent special edition of Pevsner’s An Out- 
line of European Architecture, but which involves a 
sacrifice of comfort in reading—or photo- 
gravure on non-coated paper, which is not good 
for type cither, and expensive except for high 
printing quantities. 

In European Architecture in Colour (Thames & 
Hudson, £4 4s.) the problem has been compli- 
cated by the fact that there are three separate 
items to integrate: 112 full page colour plates, 
lengthy notes on the plates translated from the 
German of Dr Bodo Cichy by C. Ligota, and 
main text by R. Furneaux Jordan. The solution 
adopted is ingenious. 

The plates are printed letterpress on art paper, 
to bleed on all sides, the actual titles to the pic- 
tures being printed on the reverse sides; and the 
text is printed letterpress on grey cartridge, plates 
and text occurring alternately, two leaves at a 
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parts of the world, may like to know that — 

any book reviewed on these pages, or 

shown under ‘Books Received’, can be 

ordered by post from The Belgrave 

Library, 22 Armoury Way, London, 
S.W.18. 


time, throughout the book. Every page of car- 
tridge carries eight lines only of Furneaux 
Jordan’s text, set in 18pt Baskerville, to 37 ems 
measure, and, above it, up to 24 lines of notes, 
set in 12 pt Baskerville Italic to 25 ems. The 
colour plates, with no white margins and facing 
grey paper, look fine: but the text suffers 
severely. It is maddening to have to read so 
distinguished and infrequent a writer as R. 
Furneaux Jordan eight lines at a time—particu- 
larly in a book which is in any case too heavy to 
handle with comfort. The notes in italic could 
only have been made more difficult to read if 
they had been set in sans serif capitals. In fact, 
there was fo reason at all to set them in italic: 
they could just as well have been set in roman. 
And, since they rarely fall opposite their plates, 
there was no good reason to mix them up with 
the main text. 

The colour plates, which do not perhaps en- 
tirely live up to the high hopes announced in the 
blurb, were printed by Carl Ruck, and Haufler & 
Wiest of Stuttgart; the text was printed by J. H. 
de Bussy in Holland; and the binding (the design 
of which does not match the dignified inside of 
the book) is by Van Rijmenam, also of Holland. 

A straightforward text which is worth reading 
(and everything R. Furneaux Jordan writes is 
very well worth reading) should be set in straight- 
forward pages, not in fragments: pictures which 
are worth looking at and need identifying should 
have their titles printed on the same opening. 

The New English Bible is one of the biggest and 
most important book production undertakings 
in Britain of recent years. The ‘Popular’ edition 


= 
- Tiranti 


As specialists we carry one of 
the largest stocks in the world 
on fine arts. Enquiries for books 
reviewed here or any other art 
book, will have our 
immediate attention, 


72 Charlotte Street London W.1 


Readers, especially in some of the remoter | 


Ree pecan pws or with Po 
for display lines. The choice of these fac 
prising, since neither are outstandingh s 
designs in themselves or the most suitable for the 
purpose available. Worse still, they have not 
been allowed to look their best by good mach- 
ining, but have been made to look much ‘worse 
by really poor presswork, bearing all the obvious — 
marks of highspeed rotary printing from worn > 
plates. Most Penguin books are much better 
printed. This book is a disappointing example fy 
English craftsmanship. 

Two outstanding catalogues of interest | to. 
bibliophiles have been recently published, one by 
William H. Schab of New York, the other by — 
Min. de Nobele and Pierre Berés of Paris. | 

The Schab Catalogue, No. 30, has been finely — 
printed by the Hooiberg Printing Co. in— 
Holland; it contains numerous half-tone plates, 
and three colour plates, of a Flemish illuminated | 
miniature, a superb Derome mosaic binding, 
and Archibald Thorburn watercolours of birds © 
for an unpublished bird book. The subjects — 
covered by the catalogue range from incunabula- 
to musical autographs, and the wealth of illus- 
trations makes it of absorbing interest and value — 
to any student of the arts of the book. | 

The French catalogue, finely designed and 
printed by Imprimeries Union of Paris, covers _ 
books and manuscripts, both old and of the 
nineteenth century; the plates are of wide 
interest and include three superb colour repro-_ 
ductions of bindings. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(The inclusion of a book in this list does not 
preclude us from publishing a review later.) 


The Notebooks of Leonardo da Vinci: A new 
selection by Pamela Taylor. New York: The 
New American Library (distributed by the 
Book Centre, 501 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22). 6s. in Great Britain. 75c. U.S.A. 


Chinese Decorative Art. A Handbook for 
Collectors and Connoisseurs: By Martin 
Feddersen. Translated by Arthur Lane. 
London: Faber & Faber. 45s. net. 


Scottish Art Review. Special Ethnograph- 
ical Number. Volume VIII. No. 1. 
Glasgow Art Gallery & Museums Association 
(Kelvingrove). 2s. 6d. 


Les réussites de la décoration frangaise 
1950-1960, sous la direction de Thomas 
Kernan. Paris: Editions du Pont Royal 
(Robert Laffont, 30 rue de I’Université). 


n lerns. a ioe unto Bale as 
drawing, composition and sub- 
Chagall has his magic. One could 
s a surrealist. Yet his visions, unlike 
ther surrealist painters, have a happy 
nent. There is a certain ecstatic innocence 
lovers among the flowers, fruit, musical 
ents, Eiffel Towers, flying fish or what 
. His colour is as spontaneous as his 

are lyrical. Chagall is remotely original 
trangely sincere, detached like all mystics 


profound student of the Bible, Chagall’s 
ustrations are a unique and reverend commen- 
iy of the Word. His resourceful style and 
ularly imaginative ideas require a sympath- 
approach on the part of the spectator. He has 
n all his life, in many parts of the world, a 
rodigious worker, and I hear that he is now 
aged on designing stained glass windows for 
the Jewish synagogue at Jerusalem and for 
Rheims Cathedral. 
- Bonnard, too, had oraethin g of the visionary’s 
3 mperament, but compared with Chagall he 
trikes a quite realistic note in an important work 
ng from 1905 entitled Femme a la Lampe. The 
Hana exhibition contains something for all 
good modern tastes in art. 
a 
q Une Peinture Seduisante 
art of William S. Horton (1866-1936), the 
American painter, is gradually taking its place 
mong important achievements in Impression- 
sm. Horton has in fact been rediscovered, for he 
had won deserved success before the war in 
Paris where he lived for much of his life. Ex- 
tions in various countries during the last few 
s have tended to establish an international 
; and another show opens at the Palais 
‘bon, Paris, on May 31st. It will comprise 
y and late works, re-introduce this artist to 
French public, and remind them of his 
ation with Monet and other Impressionist 
s. Under Monet’s influence at first, Horton 
te revolved his own style, and as regards colour 
duced work of striking originality. ‘ 
An important picture in this collection is the 
ae coloured Grand Lac in the Bois de 
e (1909). Another is ven Tuileries Gardens 


there is one of many impressions of the Valley of 
the Gstaad. Very gay are three pictures showing 
groups of children paddling and playing on 
beaches. 

This exhibition is being sponsored by M. Max 
Harrari and M. de Reys. Discussing Horton’s 
work in general, M. Harrari remarked that the 
French public are always ready to appreciate that 


quelque chose infinimente seduisante: in other words, 


that feeling for beauty Horton expressed in land- 
scapes, flowers, plages and crowds of people 
enjoying life. ‘Of infinite seduction’ is perhaps 
the truest way of summing up the style of 
Horton, a Parisian son of America. 


Springtime 

IT is nice to have the scientists’ assurance that the 
universe will last another ten thousand million 
years. In the meantime we can enjoy an immedi- 
ate spring. The thought occurred to me as I con- 
templated a picture by Dame Laura Knight 
entitled Springtime at the Fine Art Society, 148 
New Bond Street. It is as beautiful an interpreta-~ 
tion of the subject as one could wish to see. On 
page 211 of her book, Oil Paint and Grease Paint, 
Dame Laura writes that P. G. Konody in 1913 
bought on Lord Rothermere’s behalf ‘a picture of 
may blossom painted outside my studio at Lam- 
orna.’ That at the Fine Art Society is another 
version of the subject. Reading Dame Laura’s 
book again, a certain passage struck me as being 
appropriate to this picture. She writes: ‘The years 
1912 and 1913 showed a tremendous output. I 
then became definitely aware of an ability that 
enables eye and hand to work simultaneously 
without conscious intervention of thought. By 
reason of my new awareness I made an over- 
whelming discovery. With a blank canvas or 
paper in front of me, I put myself in an attitude 
of mind to work straight from the sub-conscious 
and achieve new compositions . . . From the 
first stroke it would seem that a work of art says, 
“T will have this or that. If you are not true to me 
I leave you”.’ The artist was certainly true to 
that vision of Springtime. 

Dame Laura’s achievement since she began to 
study at the Nottingham Art School before the 
first war, in its variety of subject and strength of 
style in many media, will ever be an example to 
admire. 


W. Lee Hankey 


AN English artist who also lived and painted 
much in France, and was caught in the Indian 
summer of Impressionism was W. Lee Hankey. 
His subtle feeling for light and colour made his 
pictures of French market scenes very attractive 
and conspicuous in the various exhibitions to 
which he contributed. I have memories of Lee 


after Rain, a harmony i in blue and yellow. Then» 


between the wars when he worked in the Pas de 


Calais neighbourhood, and we would foregather 


_ at the Café Joos at Etaples after the day’s painting. 


Lee knew this part of France, as he knew the 


- Riviera, intimately, and thoroughly enjoyed his 


life there and the successes he gained both in 
France and England. He had much sympathy 


with the simple humble peasant, and many are 


the studies he made in the sentiment expressed by 
Josef Israels for similar subjects in Holland. The 
picture illustrated, however, is one ofa series that 
Lee Hankey painted when he was about seventy, 
and is an impression of Gibraltar. It is at the 
Newman Galleries, 43a Duke Street. 


Floral Masterpiece 


TECHNIQUE and a sense of the beauty and 
mystery of things reach.the highest standard in a 
small flower picture by Abraham Mignon at 
John Mitchell’s, 8. New Bond Street, London. 
Sure touch, profound knowledge of the subject, 
light, shade and colour worked out to the ulti- 
mate degree of refinement hold our interest 
today as they have held the interest of generations 
of men and women since this picture was painted 
more than three hundred years ago. Possibly the 
difference between the old masters and the 
‘iconoclasts’ of today is that the former had the 
time, the will and the idealism to concentrate on 
what they were doing, and thought not in terms 
of the fashionable moment but of something that 
would give pleasure and instruction as long as 
the materials with which the picture was wrought 
would last. Putting the matter at its most prac- 
tical, this flower-piece by Mignon was a job of 
work well done to please a customer, but in 
addition to that it was a symbol of human faith 
and ingenuity that would be a passport to 
posterity. 

Mignon (1640-1679) was born at Frankfort 
and studied under Jacob Marel and Jan Davidsz 
de Heem of Utrecht. One is not surprised to 
learn that he was continuously busy painting 
such flower-pieces as the one to be scen at 
Mitchell’s. There are works by Mignon in the 
Rijksmuseum, the Louvre, Munich, Frankfort 
and the celebrated private collection at Vaduz, 
Liechtenstein. He is also represented in the 
Ashmolean and Fitzwilliam museums. 


A Naval Occasion 


TO paint a picture six feet by four feet from a 
banquet actually in progress in the Painted Hall, 
Greenwich, requires great confidence and tech- 
nical experience. Such was the task that Lieut.— 
Commander Francis Russell Flint, R.N.R., set 
himself some time ago on the occasion of the 
Royal Naval Reserve Centenary dinner in the 
presence of the Duke of Edinburgh, the Duke of 
Gloucester and assembled company. The picture 
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ire by reason of its 


size and historic i importance. 
Fine Marine Artist 

THERE is a certain pathos in contemplating a 
picture by an artist who died abandoned by 
fortune and more or less destitute. Charles 
Brooking (1723-1769) was endowed with great 
talent which was ultimately to place him high 
among English marine artists. The operative 
word is ultimately, for in his lifetime he had to 
make a living as best he could, and that meant 
enslaving himself to what the art dictionaries 
term the ‘lower class of dealers’. Brooking began 
humbly enough as ship’s painter in Deptford 
dockyard, graduating thence to the art of paint- 
ing ships and seas on canvas. Poor in health and 
harassed all his short life with money difficulties 
he succumbed about the time when more gener- 
ous and better educated clients became aware of 
his real abilities. That his vision and industry 
were far above the average marine artist of his 
day is undeniable. A Brooking on the London 
market at the moment is Shipping in a Stiff Breeze 
at the Parker Gallery, 3 Albemarle Street. Only 
an artist with a real love of the subject, and con- 
tinuous effort in.trying to paint it could have so 
faithfully portrayed these ‘hearts of oak’ buffeted 
about by the wind and wave. 


Nabobs and Rupees 


A PLEASANT walk in greater London is 
Strand-on-the-Green. It has preserved its eight- 
eenth-century atmosphere, and Zoffany’s house 
still stands there watching the tides come and go. 
Here he and his family enjoyed a country change 
from their town house in Albemarle Street. In 
the book on Zoffany, Lady Victoria Manners 
and Dr. G. C. Williamson tell us about this house, 
and how a plank bridge or gangway, supported 
by a tree, led from the first floor window to a 
barge or wherry moored in front of the house. 
This was, in fact, an al fresco concert ‘room’ and 
the perfect place for Handel’s Water Music. 

Zoffany, or Zauffely, as was his real name, 
came to England from Germany in 1758 and did 
very well under George III. The artist knew how 
to make money, spend it and enjoy life. One of 
the founder-members of the Royal Academy, he 
Was persona grata with the king and various 
European royalties, including the Duke of 
Tuscany and Marie Theresa. By the age of fifty 
had achieved wide renown and fortune. 

Money meant much to Zoffany, and at the age 
of fifty, quite an age in those days, he decided to 
go to India, inspired by William Hodges’ tales of 
the money to be gained there as an artist. Paul 
Sandby said that Zoffany expected to ‘roll in 
gold dust’. He first went to Lucknow where he 
‘set up in business’, but he also travelled far and 
wide painting portraits of native potentates as 
well as English soldiers, statesmen and their 
ladies. One of Zoffany’s most generous patrons 
was the French Major-General Claud Martin who 
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Dont Cornwallis. Many are the large groups such 
as the McCleod and Watts families, painted with 
admirable realism and sense of character. 

Recalling some of Zoffany’s family groups in 
their grace, power, confidence and humanism, 
it is interesting to compare them with a Zoffany 
at the Leger Gallery, 13 Old Bond Street, entitled 
Landscape with an Indian Family (36 x 45% ins.). 
It may be that the artist enjoyed doing this clever 
study as a change from the more exacting task of 
painting the nabobs and their entourage. The 
picture came from the collection of Sir T. 
Munroe of Lindirtis, Forfarshire, and is recorded 
in John Zoffany, His Life and Works (p. 248). 


Sir Balthasar Gerbier 


THE De Vos family of artists, considering their 
number and the fact that many of them worked 
contemporaneously, have always been a prob- 
lem. But Cornelis de Vos (1585-1651) emerges 
clearly as a portraitist of little children, full- 
length. Born at Hulst he was Master of the Guild 
of St. Luke at Antwerp in 1608 and Dean in 
1619-20. 

The picture of a child (33} x 454 ins.) at the 
Norbert Fischman Gallery, 26 Old Bond Street, 
is far more likely to be by De Vos than by 


Rubens, to whom it was at one time attributed. _ 


The little girl so splendidly but uncomfortably 
attired may be compared with similar, if better 
drawn, portraits by De Vos such as the Child with 
a Parrot, exhibited at the Royal Academy 
Flemish Exhibition 1953-4, and the one in the 
Duke of Devonshire’s Collection. 

‘What lends additional interest to the Fischman 
Gallery picture is that it is believed to be the 
daughter of Sir Balthasar Gerbier, artist-adven- 
turer, who played a conspicuous part on the 
scene between 1613 when he came to England as 
a retainer of the great Duke of Buckingham, and 
1667 when he died. Gerbier, it will be recalled, 
went to Spain with the Duke to arrange a treaty 
of marriage between Prince Charles, afterwards 
Charles I, and the Infanta. No mean artist, he 
Was more important, however, as the Duke’s 
agent in collecting masterpieces from contin- 
ental sources. Buckingham installed him in a 
house near his own palace in the Strand, and here 
he entertained Charles I and Henrietta Maria to a 
banquet which, according to a contemporary 
letter ‘could not stand him in less than one 
thousand pounds’. 

In due time he was appointed master of the 
ceremonies and surveyor of the royal palaces 
until, falling out of favour, he wandered abroad. 
He re-entered England during the Protectorate, 
survived Cromwell, and came back into favour 
when the Stuarts returned to power. Gerbier’s 
first work then consisted of designs for triumphal 
arches in connection with the Restoration. 


- Chelsea and Piccadilly 


CHELSEA and its river walk have always attrac- 
ted artists, and I often come across pictures 
painted there long before the days of Turner and 


The Society known would bea 


Society, his work is widely known in England 


founded about twelve years ago, thanks largel; 
to the enterprise and enthusiasm of Bernar 
Adams; and the annual exhibition now runnin 
at the Chenil Galleries is an established art featur 
of the borough, displaying as it does the works « 
painters domiciled in Chelsea or connected with 
it. Bernard Adams is distinguished both as por- | 
trait and landscape painter. Member of the Roy: 
Society of Portrait Painters, the Royal Institute 
Oil Painters, and founder of the National 


and in France where in 1958 he was awarded the 
Gold Medal for a portrait of his son, one of the 
best contemporary portraits that I have seen for 
a long time. Other prominent exhibitors with 
the Artists of Chelsea are Stanley Grimm, 
Charles Cundall, R.A., A. K. Browning, Colin | 
Corfield, Harold Workman and George Leech. | 

Another annual exhibition that is attracting 
considerable public interest is the show of 
Holiday Paintings at the Royal Institute Galleries, 
Piccadilly. Arranged by Mr. Edward Swann, a> 
versatile artist and popular tutor, these Holiday _ 
Sketching Parties have now become an influen- 
tial feature of the art world, resulting in much — 
good amateur painting, as the present exhibition | | 
proves. It also affords an opportunity for a re-_ 
union of amateurs and tutors who have enjoyed 
their holidays with a hobby in a large number of 
beauty spots at home and abroad. 


Paul Anderbouhr 


A RECENT exhibition at the Galerie Abels, ) 
Cologne, revealed Paul Anderbouhr as an artist 
who finds inspiration in Parisian and Loire 
neighbourhoods. Born in Paris in 1909, he has _ 
made a life-long study of the architectural and 
atmospheric qualities of the French capital. His 
sense of colour and light in such pictures as 
Nétre Dame de P’Ile St. Louis, Le Pont Marie a 
Paris, La Cour de Rohan, and Le Quai Bourbon i is. 
very attractive pictorially. 


Italianate-Dutch 
THE influence of the Italian manner on Dutch | 
and Flemish painting began after Rubens’ return 
from Italy, and is obvious in Dutch art during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. A case in 
point was Adriaen van der Werff (1659-1722) i 
who, after studying under Cornelis Pecolet and 
Eglon van der Neer, came under the spell of a 
collection of Italian drawings belonging to a 
patron. This was the basis of a somewhat cold 
and classical style that so impressed the Elector 
Palatinate that he commissioned his own portrait 
and A Judgment of Solomon for presentation to the 
Duke of Tuscany. 
' The Agony in the Garden (on a panel, 15} x 
124 ins.) at the Pulitzer Gallery, 5 Kensington 
High Street, is an interesting example of Van der 
Werff’s art. He is well represented in continental 
collections, and our own National Gallery con-— 
tains a Rest on the Flight into Egypt. 


a 


en 


1. Charles Brooking. Shipping in a Stiff Breeze, 27} x 44} in. 
The Parker Gallery. 2. Dame Laura Knight, R.A. Springtime, 
30 X 40 in. The Fine Art Society. 3. W. Lee-Hankey. 
Gibraltar, 25 X 30 in. Messrs. M. Newman. 4. Zoffany. 
Landscape with Indian Family, 36 x 454 in. The Leger Galleries. 
5. P. Bonnard. Femme da la Lampe (1905), oil on paper, 
17s X 234 in. The O’Hana Gallery. 6. Abraham Mignon. 
Flowerpiece, panel, 15 < 11} in. Signed A Mignon fecit. The 
John Mitchell Gallery. 


IN EHE GALEERIES 


The Connoisseur’s Diary 


Church Armour : 


RMOUR students have long been 

familiar with the two tilt-helms that hang 
in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and which are 
now associated, on no very certain grounds, 
with King Edward IV, and Henry VIII’s brother- 
in-law, Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. In 
Vol. Il of his great work on armour and weapons 
the late Sir Guy Laking drew attention to the fact 
that the ‘Brandon’ helm bears a very close resem- 
blance to a helm in the Porte de Hal Museum, 
Brussels, which bears the mark, a crowned 
orb and cross, of the unknown armourer 
who made Philip the Handsome’s armour 
in the Royal Armoury, Madrid (See Connoisseur, 
September, 1960). 

On examining the Windsor helm recently, 
Mr. Claude Blair of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum discovered that it is stamped three 
times on the left with a variant of the same mark. 
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Durer = 


(Left to right). Tilt-helm (St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor); crowned orb and cross, unknown 
armourer’s mark; a sallet discovered in Stoulton 
Church, Worcestershire. See first story. 


This fact seems to have hitherto been unnoticed. 
In light of this new information the generally- 
accepted view that the Windsor helm anda group 
of related helms in churches in Britain are of 
English origin will have to be reconsidered. It 
now seems much more likely that they were 
imported—presumably from the Low Countries 
in view of the fact that Philip the Handsome’s 
armour bears inscriptions in Flemish. 

Mr. Blair also informs me that he and Mr. R. 
T. Gwynn have discovered yet another fine 
late-fifteenth-century helmet, of the type known 
as a sallet, in an English church. It forms part of 
the seventeenth-century funeral achievement of 
an unknown member of the Acton family in 
Stoulton Church, Worcestershire and is particu- 
larly close in form to the sallet in Standish 
Church, Lancashire. Its surface, like that of the 
Standish helmet, is too corroded for any maker’s 
mark to be visible but there can be little doubt 
that it is of Italian origin, for a number of similar 
headpieces bearing Milanese marks exist in 
various collections. 

The Stoulton helmet has been cleaned and 
treated with preservative at the expense of the 
Arms and Armour Society. The Society has also 
recently paid for the cleaning and treatment of 
the well-known sallet in East Shefford Church, 
Berkshire, a process that has provided an oppor- 
tunity for the removal of an unsightly seven- 


(Left). Copper engraving by Georg Pencz 
(Germanischesnational-Museum, Niirnberg) and 
(right) Head of a Woman, by Hans Schiaufelein 
(Vienna Kunsthistorisches Museum). See‘Masters 
in Albrecht Diirer’s Circle’. 


Gainsborough’s House 


teenth-century funerary bevor from the helmet. 
This will now be shown separately. It should be 
mentioned that the very interesting church at 
East Shefford, which lay derelict for many years, 
has now been restored by the Friends of Friendless 
Churches. 


Masters in Albrecht Diirer’s Circle: 
Important Diary Date 


THE GERMANISCHES Museum is organising 
an exhibition (July to September 1961) which is 
to be devoted to the works of the masters who 
worked with Albrecht Diirer in Nuremberg. 
Albrecht Diirer’s individuality and his artistic 
ability, whose supreme importance was already 
recognised by his contemporaries, had a funda- 
mental influence not only on artists who were 
born and brought up in Nuremberg, but also on 


| 


those who, for long or short periods, were 
attracted to the city from many parts of Ger- 
many. The works of the masters Hans von Kulm- 
bach, Leonhard Schaufelein, Hans Baldung- 
Grien, Wolf Traut, Hans Springinklee, Sebald 
and Barthel Beham, Georg Pencz and others, 
will be shown with paintings, stained glass 
windows, drawings, woodcuts and copper en- 
gravings, whenever their artistic form can be 
attributable to Diirer’s influence. Until now no 
one has ever tried to show in such a comprehen- 
sive manner Diirer’s power as a teacher and the 
wealth of artistic creation in Nuremberg, which 
is attributable to the meeting of artists of varied 
talents with the great master. 

Preliminary plans for the exhibition have 
aroused the greatest interest and anticipation in 
Europe and America. As well as exhibits from 
the permanent collections in the Germanischen 
Museum and in Nuremberg churches, the 
organisers have been promised works from 40 
churches, museums, libraries and private collec- 
tions in Germany, and from Berlin, Dresden and 
Leipzig, Denmark, England, France, Holland, 
Ireland, Italy, Poland, Switzerland and America. 

Of special importance is the promise of the 
surviving parts of two large altars, which Hans 
von Kulmbach delivered to Cracow, and which 
are now kept in the Marienkirche in Cracow and 
in the National Museum in Warsaw; other 
altars by Kulmbach from the Uffizi Gallery in 
Florence and the Munich Pinakothek; altars by 
Schaufelein from the Diocesan Museum, 
Vienna, from Hamburg, and from Gateshead, 
England; paintings by Diirer’s brother Hans from 


Four portraits by Thomas Gainsborough now 
on loan to Gainsborough’s House, Suffolk: (left 
to right) Mrs. Prowse (c. 1760), Gentleman, with 
Dog in Wood (c. 1750), Thomas Prowse (c. 1760), 
David Garrick (1770). The two Prowse subjects 
are loaned by Mrs. Pamela Forde, the centre 
painting by Sir Philip Nichols, and the Garrick 
by Gabriel Harrison, Esq. This view shows 
Tudor work in the entrance hall. 


These two illustrations—of a capital in the 
Collegiate Church, Santillane del Mar (Santan- 
der), and a Romanesque mural painting in the 
portico of the Col. San Isidora, Leon—are 
reminders that the dates of the great exhibition 
of Romanesque Art, to be held simultaneously 
in Santiago de Compostela and Barcelona, are 
July 10 to October 10. 


Cracow and Venice; sculptures by Barthel 
Beham and Georg Pencz from the Kunsthistoris- 
chen Museum in Vienna; drawings by Baldung, 
Kulmbach and Schaufelein from collections in 
Basel, Berlin, Erlangen and Munich; manu- 
scripts from the Court Library in Aschaftenburg 
and the diocesan archives in Freiburg. 

Altogether there will be exhibited about 120 
altars, paintings and stained glass windows, 120 
drawings, 150 sheets of prints and 50 books 
adorned with woodcuts and miniatures. A large 
scholarly catalogue is in preparation. 


Thomas Gainsborough’s House 


THOMAS Gainsborough’s birthplace at Sud- 
bury, Suffolk, admirably restored and recon- 
structed for its new dual function as a permanent 
memorial to the great painter and as a regional 
centre for exhibitions and other artistic activities, 
is now Officially open to visitors. The successful 
conversion of this delightful house into a worthy 
monument to Gainsborough in his native town, 
is the culmination of several years of endeavour 
by the Mayor of Sudbury, Colonel G. L. J. 
Tuck and his committee, which is deserving of 
the highest praise and continued encouragement. 

The house has been purchased with the help of 
funds raised by a national appeal, to which the 
late Sir Alfred Munnings was an outstanding 
contributor. A Ministry of Works grant has 
enabled its repair and redecoration to be com- 
pleted. The restoration has been carried out with 
a view to preserving and revealing the interesting 
Tudor framework and timbers of the building, 
which can be seen in my illustration, to which 


_John Gainsborough, the painter’s father, in 1723 


added the fine brick Georgian front and possibly 
the studio at the back. The staircase and attrac- 
tive bow-fronted rooms facing the garden were 
Regency additions. 

For the occasion of the opening, a special loan 
exhibition of about 30 paintings and drawings 
by Gainsborough, with an appropriate emphasis 
on his early Suffolk period and on portraits of 
his Suffolk and other personal friends (such as the 
Kilderbees and Garrick) was temporarily hung in 
the house. With them was the Arts Council 
Exhibition of 70 Gainsborough drawings. 

Gainsborough’s House Society, while con- 
tinuing to control the use of the house, intend 
to hand it over in due course to the National 
Trust. For this purpose it will be necessary to 
build up an Endowment Fund of £6,000. I urge 
all lovers of Gainsborough’s art to contribute to 
this fund, either by covenanted subscription of 
£2 2s. od. per annum, which entitles them to 
Fellowship of the Society, or by a minimum 


ordinary subscription of ten shillings. Applica- 
tions should be sent to the resident Curator, Mr. 
Frank Rees, Gainsborough’s House, Sudbury. 


Sculpture in Bond Street 


GALLERIES specialising in small works of 
sculpture and other objets d’art are all too few in 
London. Collectors will therefore extend a 
warm welcome to Messrs. Peel and Humphries 
whose gallery has opened at 37 New Bond Street. 
Mr. David Peel has formed over the years a 
choice collection of marbles, small bronzes and 
terracottas which has expressed his taste for the 
art of the baroque and rococo periods. The other 
partner in the new venture, Mr. Cyril Hum- 
phries, has recently been acquiring, among a 
small circle of collectors, a reputation as a dealer 
with a fine eye for bronze statuettes and a flair 
for sculpture generally. 

The initial stock which Messrs. Peel and 
Humphries have been able to put on show in 
Bond Street is impressive. It includes a late 
sixteenth-century Florentine bust of Cosimo I, 
possibly by Baccio Bandinelli, a bronze caryatid 


Two illustrations which will be included in 
Victorian Porcelain (in ‘The Victorian Collector’ 
series) by Geoffrey Godden and due from 
Herbert Jenkins: one of a pair of 16} in. high 
Sévres style Minton vases, the figure panels by 
Thomas Allen (q.v. Connoisseur Encyclopaedia of 
Antiques, Vol. 4, pl. 67), and one of a pair of 123 
in. high ‘Royal Worcester’ vases, the panels by 
the figure artist J. Rushton. 


by Annibale Fontana, and a gilt-bronze figure of 
a boy seated on a skull by the Nuremberg artist 
Benedict Wurzelbauer. Later works of sculpture 
include a delightful group of a putto and a 
satyr signed in full by the Bolognese sculptor, 
Giuseppe Mazza, a marble bust of the Marquise 
d’Hautefeuille by Augustin Pajou, and an 
amusing grotesque terracotta figure of a vaga- 
bond signed by the late eighteenth-century 
French sculptor, F. Holain. There are also two 
interesting pieces of Italian maiolica: an early 
sixteenth-century Paduan sgraffito plaque (similar 
to one in the Fitzwilliam Museum) and a dish of 
about 1570 by Virgiliotto Calamelli. 


French Altarpiece Re-United 


THE loan of some further pictures by Baron 
Thyssen-Borremisza to the National Gallery, 
London, in addition to those forming the 
Thyssen Exhibition, made it possible to re-unite 
temporarily a fifteenth-century French triptych. 
The Gallery possesses the left wing of this, show- 
ing S. Clement and a Donor (No. 2669). Baron 
Thyssen lent the central panel which shows The 
Virgin and Child, and the right wing with S. 
Elizabeth of Hungary and a Donatrix. The three 
panels (each measuring 19 X 14 ins. approximat- 
ely) appeared to be in their original frames. 

The authorship of the triptych is not estab- 
lished, but it is apparently French work of the 
late fifteenth century. It has been associated with 
the miniaturist and painter Simon Marmion 
(who died in 1489). Two fragments of an altar- 
piece ascribed to him are in the National Gallery 
(Nos. 1302/3). 


Twentieth-Century Scribe 


THE original of the manuscript here illustrated 
is 20 in. deep X 30 in. wide. The colouring is 


. 
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sv ali mp goods to [eed the pour aud thouah © awe wy bvdg Lv be buracd as 
aud have vol chavilp il profiicih we nolhiua ( birip suffercih andisa 
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is come then thai which ism shall be done awap (ibe © was a chide 
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rich and profuse, particularly in the border 
decorations which frame a bold clear Gothic 
script executed in sepia ink with red initial letters. 
The Scribe, Nicholas Goldfrap, is a member of a 
Society of Scribes and Illuminators. He specialises 
in the illumination of religious works. This 
particular manuscript is the 13th chapter of St. 
Paul’s first Epistle to the Corinthians, but he has 
also done two books “The Order of Morning 
Prayer’ and “The Morning Psalms’. 

Mr. Goldfrap is the first to admit that the only 
original thing about his work is the arrangement 
and colour of the components. Each part is in 
fact a copy or adaptation of the original taken 
from a great variety of English, French and 
Flemish works, mainly of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries and blended together to make 
a manuscript of great beauty and authenticity of 
style. 

It is interesting to note that the bar border is an 
adaptation of a similar border in the Bedford 
Horae (English, early fifteenth century). The 
large illuminated initial ‘T’ is from a fifteenth 
century French tapestry ; the miniature at the foot 
from a French manuscript of the same period; 
and the angels on each side of it came from a 
sixteenth-century stained glass window. 

Those interested in having religious manu- 
scripts or books prepared for them by Mr. 
Goldfrap are invited to get in touch with the 
Editor, or directly to 121 “The Chine’, Grange 
Park, London, N.21. 


Backer and Newman Amalgamate 


MESSRS. H. E. Backer, Ltd., formerly of 22 
Culross Street, London, W.1., have joined 
Newman & Newman (Antiques) Ltd. at 156 
Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. In future the 
two firms will trade in association with each 
other and will continue to specialise in English 
and Continental porcelains, faience, maiolica and 
pottery. Fine miniatures and furniture will also 
be on display. 


Modern manuscript illumination, by Nicholas 
Goldfrap. See ‘Twentieth-Century Scribe’. 


International 


Saleroom 


1. J. M. W. Turner, R.A. Llangollen, 10} x 16} 
in. £3,000 (Sotheby’s). 2. Francesco Guardi. 
Still Life of Vase and Baskets of Flowers. 
£11,550 (Christie’s). 3. Pair of 16} in. high 
famille rose figures of cranes, early Ch‘ien 
Lung. £3,360 (Christie’s). 4. Sa’Di. Guli- 
stan (The Rose Garden), Persian manuscript, 
folio 62, 1500. £6,500 (Sotheby’s). 


5. English eighteenth-century walnut wing chair, ex Lillian S. Whit- 
marsh Collection. Dollars 4,250 (Parke-Bernet’s). 6. Anglo-French 50 in. 
wide marquetry commode attributed to Peter Langlois, c. 1760. £2,415 
(Christie’s). 7. Circular-cut diamond set solitaire as a ring. £14,500 


(Sotheby’s). 


International 


Saleroom 


8. Bronze bust, 17 in. high, of Albert Einstein 
by Jacob Epstein, ex. Hiram J. Halle Col- 
lection. Dollars 7,000 (Parke-Bernet’s). 9. 
Master George Charles Meyer, by Jeremiah 
Meyer, 4 in. high. £630 (Christie’s). 10. 
Adam/Chippendale period satinwood and 
mahogany commode mounted with ormolu, 
ex Lillian S. Whitmarsh Collection. Dollars 
70,000 (Parke-Bernet’s): a world record price. 


10 
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The auctioneers at the Murat Sale, Paris (see Connoisseur, May) were Maitre J-P. 
Besancon and Me D. Vincent. Other prices mentioned (Palais Galliera) were obtained 
by Me E. Ader and Ph Couturier. 


11. Chippendale period kingwood 
and burl yew marquetry commode 
mounted in ormolu. Dollars 10,000 
(Parke-Bernet’s). 12. Early George 
Ill wrought gilded silver toilet ser- 
vice (height of mirror 30 in.), by 
Louis Herne and Francis Butly, 1761. 
Dollars 6,250 (Parke-Bernet’s). 13. 
Louis XIV quadrangular box, 11} in. 
wide, by Nicolas Besnier, Paris, 
1714. £2,900 (Sotheby’s). 


£1 = 2°79 Dollars 


13 


SELLING AT CHRISTIE’S: (Left). From a Louis XVI 
suite of six fauteuils and a canapé (June 8). (Centre). 
Louis XV marquetry petit table d’accouchée, by Francois 
Leleu, 28 in. high (June 8). (Above). Rare Sévres bour- 
dalou, c. 1757 (June 5). 
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SELLING AT SOTHEBY’S: Portrait of the Duke of Wellington, by Goya, 24 20 in., property 
of the Duke of Leeds (June 14). From the Helmingham Herbal and Bestiary, fifteenth century, to 
be sold by Lord Tollemache (June 6). H. Fantin-Latour. White Roses in a Vase, signed and dated 


1875, 12} X 11} in. (June 28). 


SELLING AT GALERIE 
FISCHER (Lucerne): One of 
two wings from an altar, by 
the Master of Rottweil, first 
half 15th century, panel 77 » 
60 cm. Pieter Brueghel the 
Younger. Peasants’ Wedding, 
panel, 42 x 57 cm. (June 13-19). 
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1. Beaker of turquoise blue glass, with gilt and 
enamelled decoration, c. 1480. 2. La Grenouil- 
lére, by Claude Monet, dated 1869. 3. Coffee 
pot, by D. G. Mariani, Rome, 1753-56. 4. Blue 
monochrome, tulip vase, Delft, c. 1715. 
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5. Dutch and English eighteenth-century miniature silver. The two-handled cup is I in. high. 
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6. Costume plate designed by Jean D. de Saint-Jean, 1688. 
7. Kay Khusraw and his mother fording the Jihun, from the 
Shahnama, c. 1500. 8. An English third rate running in a light 


e 
| } ¢ clo aedia — \) ol ) breeze, by Charles Brooking. 9. The Apotheosis of Hercules, 
S pen and ink sketch by A. D. Gabbiani. 10. Mahogany 
cabinet, English Gothic Revival, 1760-70. 


HIS is the fifth and final volume, just published, in a 

memorable series: The Connoisseur Encyclopaedia of Antiques. 
It is also appropriate that the sixtieth birthday of The Connoisseur 
should be the occasion for another successful publishing event. 
Published at sos. net, this new volume can be obtained direct 
from the publishers or from any bookseller. It will also be seen 
with its companion volumes at the Antique Dealers’ Fair 
(Grosvenor House, London) this month. 

The ten illustrations here seen are taken from it and are again 
indicative of the wholly international and broad character of 
collectors’ interests. The 36 chapters of this new volume include 
those on: Dutch Delft, Japanese Armour, Gothic Revival 
Furnishings, Italian, Russian and Norwegian Silver, Persian 
Painting, the French Impressionists, English and Dutch Marine 
Painting, Victorian Porcelain, Scientific Instruments. Above all, 
the contents of this and the other four volumes are lasting com- 
panions and tributes to all private collectors. 
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1. Francois Boucher, Landscape, formerly in the Maurice Fenaille Collection, Paris. 
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5 1B 1734 Oudry, then appointed director of the tapestry manu- 
_ Afactory at Beauvais, asked Fran¢ois Boucher to design some 
- cartoons for tapestries. It was from this moment, we learn from 
the Nécrologe and the Galerie Francaise, that Boucher began to 
interest himself in landscapes, and this genre of painting now be- 

_ came one of the artist’s many and varied activities. 
He sent a Paysage ott parait un moulin to the 1739 Salon, anda 
Féret and a Moulin to that of 1741, and finally, in 1742, he sent the 
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a stream crossed by rustic bridges laden with flocks, its waters 
almost smothered in thickets of trees, and views of other scenery 


in the Porcherons, a Parisian suburb animated by its market 
gardeners. We find clear reminiscences of these in Boucher’s 
landscapes, and a crayon sketch of a cow (No. 2) shows how much 
he had learnt from the painter of Valenciennes. The landscape 
from the former Maurice Fenaille Collection is a very character- 
istic example of an imaginative landscape painting by Boucher 
(No. 1). This happy countryside, which Marie Antoinette wanted 
to recreate in her Trianon hamlet, these trees with their lush 
foliage, might well be the very same country which the Marquis 
of Carabas ranged in the company of Puss in Boots, in Perrault’s 
fairy tale. 

Boucher shares with the great creative geniuses this power to 
endow with a style and a logic of its own all that can be seen on 
this earth. When he draws a cock flapping its wings, like that in 
the Stockholm Museum, no painter of animals could do better; 
when he paints still-life at the feet of the Diane au Bain at the 
Louvre, he rivals the finest specialists in this genre. His atelier 
contained an encyclopaedia of the most varied objects, hanging on 
the wall: small scale models of a coach, a hearse and a wheelbarrow, 
and miniature furniture for a child’s toy farm. Some studies are 
drawn from life, such as the Vue des environs de Beauvais, and the 
scenes of Charenton and Fronville. His amazing mastery of his 
art enabled him to recreate in living form all the elements that 
make up a countryside. There is nothing more precious in this 
genre than the Moulin d’eau, a study in pastel and crayon in the 
Forsyth Wickes Collection (No. 3). 

The variety of the themes which Fragonard painted so joyfully 
is infinite: religious scenes, mythological or fabulous subjects, 
landscapes in the style of Ruysdaél, or serving as a frame for 
pastoral scenes, frolics of putti, nymphs or satyrs, scenes of family 
life, of children or of courtship, allegories of love, the whole 
series of the exchange of kisses and lovers’ tussles beside rumpled 
beds. We must also include his imaginative portraits, to which 
must be assigned a place of honour. 
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After his return from Italy in 1761 Fragonard painted numerous 
landscapes for his clients. In 1763 he turned his attention to 
‘expressive heads’: the Duc d’Harcourt, the Duc de Beuvron, 
Monsieur de Breteuil, the Abbé de Saint Non were painted by 
him in ‘Spanish’ costumes. It was not in vain that he had copied 
into his notebooks so many characters borrowed from the 
gesticulating Baroque of the Solimena, the Ricci and the Tiepolo. 
In his own work, however, he dares to go further than anyone 
else in this sort of purloined painting: on the back of the life-size 
bust portrait of M. de la Bretéche may be read: Peint par Fragonard 
en une heure de temps. The Goncourts’ excellent description should 
be quoted here: ‘Beneath the strokes of his feverish brush the 
collars froth and pucker, the folds flow this way and that, the 
cloaks twist about, the robes arch and swell in great swaggering 
curves: the blue, vermilion and orange simply flow ...’ Here are 
friends, men of letters, actors, as well as a gallery of old men, 
prophets, Doges, or just ordinary old men. Seen by a second-rate 
painter an old man is a dull statement of decrepitude or the 
expression of an academic formula: witness the river gods and 
great priests by Lebrun, Coypel and Vien. Lagneau could produce 
admirable caricatures from the almost cartographic effect of the 
network of wrinkles which life has engraved on toothless faces. 
Rubens and Van Dyck made their apostles as bushy as old rocks, 
and their imperious air enchanted Watteau who copied them in 
sanguine with ever renewed enthusiasm. Tiepolo’s love of grand- 
eur struggles with his sense of the fantastic, as when he paints his 
Magi kings whose weather-beaten faces peer from among the 
silks, the embroideries and the glitter of precious stones. His 
Neptunes are ancient figures covered with streaming hair and 
beards which the sea wind ruffles, like the foam on the crest of 
waves, and his old men have something of the majesty of those 
age-old cedars that the passing of time has enriched with endless 
ramifications. The Saint Jerome (No. 4) of Fragonard may be 
classed with the masterpieces of this genre. Here ‘the artist sets fire 
to his colours, his hand dashes on the pigment so swiftly that the 
impression of the brush remains, like the mark of the chisel on the 
clay, and we see the birth of a picture which holds the sunlight of 
Venice’. A kind of electric current animates this ravaged but still 
powerful body. An old catalogue calls the picture Saint Jérome 
lisant dans l’enthousiasme. This inspired old man might also be an 
alchemist who, after a whole lifetime spent in searching, has, upon 
turning a page, discovered the formula for the philosopher’s stone. 

We see in some of his drawings certain points of departure for 
his Saint Jerome and some similarities, as for example in the bistre 
sketch (No. 5) which shows a head inclined towards the shoulder. 
In spite of the painter’s prodigious talent for recreating what he 
has seen, so much precision in the analysis of the various planes of 
a face indicates that this sketch was drawn from a model. It must 
have been of some use for his Holy Families. Let us now turn to 
the sheet which once belonged to the Goncourts and to Byron. 
It represents L’amour de I’Or (No. 6) and consists of two figures, 
the smooth countenance of a young woman and the ravaged face 
of an old man, distorted with laughter. The sculptural quality, the 
power and distribution of the light and the extraordinary pre- 
cision of the execution recall certain paintings by Daumier. 

The two little rogues representing Le Jour (No. 7) and La Nuit 
(No. 8), which once belonged to M. Fenaille, are the first attempts 
at the theme of the two large oval pendants which appeared at the 
sale of the E. Kraemer Collection (Nos. 21 and 22 of the catalogue, 
in which they are reproduced. Paris, April 28, 1913). They are 
pretty examples from the swarm of Cupids which Fragonard has 
scattered in profusion around his Venus and Aurore. They are akin 
to those which Albani and Boucher had painted, but are perhaps 
more lively and mischievous than their elder brothers. 
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2. Crayon sketch of a cow. 


3. Moulin d’eau, in pastel and crayon, in the Forsyth Wickes Collection. 


4. Saint Jerome, by Fragonard. 


on 


7. Le Jour, formerly 


in the Fenaille Collection. 


6. L? Amour de l’Or, from a sheet which 
once belonged to the Goncourts. 


5. Bistre sketch for Boucher’s Saint Jerome. 


8. La Nuit, also formerly in the Fenaille Collection. 
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Malcolm Vaughan 


Arts of the Han Dynasty 


ECAUSE of limited space in its own 

home, the Chinese Art Society of America 
was offered the galleries of Asia House for an 
extraordinary exhibition in New York of the 
arts of the Han Dynasty (206 B.C.-A.D. 221). 
As exhibitions go in the United States, this one, 
presenting about a hundred items, was fairly 
small. Its high quality, however, was remark- 
able. The exhibits were loans from the best 
private and public collections. They comprised 
superb examples of stone carving, bronze work, 
pottery, glass, jewellery, lacquer, shell painting, 
and silk weaving. The marvellous variety re- 
minded one of Fenollosa’s summary of Han 
civilization: ‘a great historic wave of Chinese 
culture surged up into a shining spray of forms’. 
Indeed, the Han Dynasty might be compared to 
the Renaissance in Italy ; for it brought a Chinese 
mediaeval period to an end, revived Chinese 
literature, religion, philosophy, scholarship, 
theories of government, and both the fine and 
the decorative arts. The revival reached a special 
height in the ‘golden age’ of the vigorous, 
peasant-born general who became the Emperor: 
Wu-ti (140-87 B.C.). Wu-ti’s military authority 
extended over a vast portion of Asia, and his 
fame as far west as the Caspian Sea, or the border 
of the Roman Empire. 

The exhibition was so well organized as to 
prove illuminating. It stood as a microcosm of 
the Han arts. It permitted one to see unity in the 
multiplicity, to grasp the underlying character of 
Han art while noting both its diversity of styles 
and its repeated use of similar decorative motifs 
across the entire field of art, from tomb carving 
to silk weaving. No doubt the reason for so 
much coherence in design is that most Han art 
which has come down to us was created for the 
tomb. Much Han pottery, for example, was 
made for burial. Accordingly, decorations carved 
on the walls of tombs influence decorations on 
the potteries, as also the bronzes, jades, glass, and 
lacquering. The powerful forms in combination 
with the graceful, even refined, decoration clearly 
reflects the force, the imperial vigour of the 
dynasty, and the refinement that arises after a 
people are culturally reborn. 

One of the great rarities on view was a tomb 
wall-slab in limestone carved in relief by the 
technique of cutting away the background. Its 
carved designs of dancers and horsemen are 
fluidly linear, more pictorial than sculptural, 
probably due to imitation of tomb wall-paint- 
ing. The potteries on view were exceptionally 
rare. It used to be said that the glazing of pottery 
began in the Han Dynasty. Certainly Han glaz- 
ing is a distinctly creative achievement. Made 
for the tomb, many of these potteries have an 
air about them of perfection, of poetry. Yet the 
forms are basically utilitarian. In thought, these 
burial objects—ming ch‘i—reflect the architec- 
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ture, life and customs of Han times in the same 
way that Egyptian tomb manikins tell us of 
Egyptian life. The Han selections showed us a 
Chinese goat pen, barnyard, grain mill, cook 
stove, well-head, and a valuable architectural 
document—one of the chief treasures of the 
show—a three storey watch-tower surrounded 
by a moat with mounted horsemen guarding the 
approaches and soldiers keeping watch on the 
balconies. A number of wine jars, bowls, and 
other pottery vessels possessed the strong, simple 
forms and brief vigorous decoration which 
have made Han pottery acclaimed today around 
the world. Tomb figures of human beings and 
animals were also included. 

The bronze ceremonial vases and vessels on 
display were excellent examples, though Han 
bronzes are not considered as great as the mag- 
nificent ritual bronzes made in the earlier periods 
of Shang and Chou. In the more worldly Han 
era, as has been pointed out, ‘an era which saw 
the upheaval of the old social order, the over- 


Two rare items in the Han Dynasty exhibition 
in New York: a 47 in. high pottery watch tower 
in green glaze (Royal Ontario Museum) and a 
carved tomb slab, 40 x 24 in. (Atkins Museum, 
Kansas City). ; 


throw of feudalism, and the establishment of an 
empire, it was inevitable that the old beliefs in 
the powers of the ancestors and the forces of 
nature, which had originally led to the casting of 
magnificent ritual bronzes for use in the ances- 
tral temple, should come to an end’. The section 
of small objects in the exhibition included orna- 
ments such as buckles, carved jade amulets, 
jewellery, glass, and two small shell-paintings 
(actually like miniature versions of western cave- 
man paintings). These two paintings are unique, 
so far as this reviewer knows. 

A permanent record of the memorable show 
is preserved in an illustrated catalogue prepared 
by an outstanding young scholar of Oriental 
Art, Henry Trubner, Curator of the Far Eastern 
Department of the Royal Ontario Museum in 
Toronto, Canada. It was also he who arranged 
the display. The exhibition could not have been 
held without the generous co-operation of the 
president of the Asia Society, Mr. John D, 
Rockefeller III. 


Five more loans to the Han Exhibition. (Left, 
top). Gilt-bronze tripod, 43 in. high (Dr. & 
Mrs. Arthur Sackler Collection); (centre), The 
Hunt, a painted sea shell (Cleveland Museum) ; 
(bottom), gilt-bronze sleeve weight (Mr. & Mrs. 
James W. Alsdorf Collection); (below, top), 
silver 3? in. high tiger (Mr. & Mrs. Severance A. 
Millikin Collection) ; standing boar, 3} in. high, 
in green glaze pottery (Mr. & Mrs. Eugene 
Bernet Collection). 
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Boston and Los Angeles Hold 
Modigliani Retrospective 


A MAJOR exhibition of the season was the 
handsome Modigliani show that opened at the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, and was then 
shipped across the continent and presented at the 
Los Angeles County Museum. Of the four 
hundred and fifty canvases painted by Modig- 
liani in his lifetime, some forty-five were 
borrowed for the occasion. A similar number of 
drawings were selected. Together, they offered a 
full-length retrospective of his work. Modig- 
liani, the man, was neurotic, an alcoholic, and 
fevered with tuberculosis. His work was impul- 
sive and in consequence uneven. He made ‘tiger- 
leaps’ at the heart of painting and drawing, and 
seldom returned to improve his leap. In most 
exhibitions of his art, bad works are shockingly 
mixed in with the good. Happily in this present- 
ation, only good examples were shown, due to 
the fact that the selection was made by an in- 
formed Modigliani devotee, Frederick $. Wight, 
Director of the Art Galleries of the University of 
California. 

The exhibition held the mirror up to Modig- 
liani’s career. It reflected the several stages of his 
development. It showed how he began as a 
poetic mannerist, came on to stylized compos- 
itions of linked-oval forms, for which he is best 
known, and was tending toward patterned 
naturalism when death overtook him at thirty- 
six. The influences that led him to this develop- 
ment were clearly marked: Lautrec in general; 
Cézanne, in colouring and at times in form; 
Soutine, as a figure painter; and, centrally, the 
influence of Brancusi, from whom Modigliani 
got his concept of art as a series of linked ovals, 
and his notion of form in painting as coloured 
sculpture against a background that is only a 
wrap-around or niche. The patterned naturalism 
which becomes increasingly apparent in the last 
five years of his life seems to spring from within 
him; though the influence of Gauguin, Matisse, 
and other decorative naturalists is noticeable. 
Modigliani’s nudes and some of the late portraits 
are so naturalistic as to leave one wondering how 
close to nature he might have turned, had he 
lived. He probably would have given himself up 
to it; for instinctive expression in art was his 
ideal. Indeed, to arrive at instinct was for him a 
reason for drinking alcohol. Mr. Wight tells a 
significant story in this connection, quoting 
Modigliani’s friend, Chana Orloff: ‘It seemed to 
me that in Modigliani the subconscious had 
taken the place of the conscious. To work well 
he had to have two or three glasses of wine. 
After the first, it didn’t work; after the second, 
things were a little better; after the third his 
hand worked on its own....He threw away 
sketches [he made] when he was sober. He drew 
with incredible facility when intoxicated’. 

Leading collectors of modern art in England 
and America joined with numerous museums to 
make this retrospective an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity to examine Modigliani’s achievement. To 
be sure, the great collection of the Barnes Found- 
ation was not available, nor could Chester Dale 
lend any of the masterworks he owns. But Mr. 
and Mrs. J. W. Alsdorf, of Chicago, lent a 
number of their marvellous drawings. And 
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other leading collectors included: Harry Abrams, 
Lee Ault, Miss Adelaide de Groot, Ralph Colin, 
and Henry Pearlman, all of New York; Dr. 
Edward Hanley, Bradford, Pennsylvania, Mr. 
and Mrs. Vincent Price, Los Angeles; Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Pulitzer, St. Louis; Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward G. Robinson, Beverly Hills, California; 
and Mrs. Robert Sainsbury, London. 


Woburn Abbey Treasures 
Lent to West Coast Museums 


AN important new development in cultural 
relations between England and America occurred 
this winter when the Duke of Bedford lent a 
selection of treasurers from Woburn Abbey for 
exhibition overseas. The treasures were shown 
in three cities on the Pacific Coast: at the Port- 
land, Oregon, Art Museum; the Art Gallery in 
Vancouver, British Columbia; and the De 
Young Museum in San Francisco. Twenty-five 
first-class paintings by old masters were on dis- 
play, together with two famous Mortlake tapes- 
tries, a score of fine pieces of Georgian silver, and 
a few examples of European silver. Art treasures 
of greater distinction have never been seen on 
the Pacific Coast; and the personal touch, the 
fact that these works of art from one of the 
greatest of English houses were being lent by the 
Duke in order that Americans might better 
understand England’s history and her heritage 
helped stir Americans and Canadians to attend. 
People flocked to the show. The occasion was so 
cordial one could not help but think that the 
British Government might follow more exten- 


sively the Duke of Bedford’s lead in lending 
England’s cultural treasures for exhibition 
abroad. 

Among the paintings on view, perhaps the 
best known was the full-length portrait Anne 
Countess of Bedford, by ‘the father of English por- 
traiture’, Van Dyck—‘the loveliest picture at 
Woburn’, according to the Duke. Two other 
fine Van Dycks were on view: a Portrait of 
Francis, 4th Earl of Bedford, and a famous group- 
portrait, said to be of Daniel Mytens and his wife. 
The Netherlands schools were represented by a 
number of other notable works: two Rem- 
brandts—a great self-portrait, and a figure piece, 
Girl at a House Door; A Frans Hals portrait of a 
gentleman; a well-known Jan Steen, Twelfth 
Night Feast; and excellent examples by Van 
Goyen, Paulus Potter, and Teniers the Younger. 
The same high level of quality was seen in 
pictures representing the English, French, and 
Italian school. In fact, several of these pictures, 
such as Gainsborough’s Milkmaid, Poussin’s 
David spying on Bathsheba, and a view of the 
Grand Canal, Venice, by Canaletto, were works 
of the highest quality. 

The occasion was again unique in that the 
exhibition included decorative arts. It seems that 
nobody until now, English or European, had 
ever thought of showing Americans their an- 
cestral silver. In fact, many of the finest house 
furnishings ever created have reached America 
by purchase. Occasionally a great collection, such 
as the late Lord Leverhulme’s, has been dis- 
played in a New York auction gallery for a few 


(Below, left). Portrait of Marguerite, by Modigliani (c. 1917), 31} 17} in. Harry N. Abrams Family 
Collection. (Right). Portrait of Anne Carr, Countess 
85 x 51} in. From the Woburn Abbey Collections. 


of Bedford, by Sir Anthony Van Dyck (c. 1637), 


days prior to sale. Yet no one heretofore has 
thought to privileye us by showing us their heir- 
looms for a season. The silver lent from Woburn 
extended to less than two dozen pieces, but 
what superior pieces they were. There was a 
George I oval soup tureen and cover, by Lam- 
erie, chased with masks in medallions and bands 
of strapwork, shells and rosettes, with hands 
chased as grotesque masks. Also by Lamerie was 
a pair of George II baskets and ladles, the baskets 
pierced and chased with cornucopias, Apollo 
masks, and hampers of flowers. In the style of 
Lamerie, there was a set of six George II rococo- 
style candlesticks with two branches—the bases 
octagonal, the baluster stems chased with cherub 
masks, shells and panels of scalework. The 
branches (bearing Lamerie’s mark), are formed 
as female caryatids, with petal waxpans and 
flame finials. From the hand of Paul Storr there 
was a George III tall vase and cover, originally a 
tea urn, in silver-gilt, chased with masks and 
foliage, the tripod form on hoof feet surmounted 
by sphinx and circular plinth on claw feet, the 
cover bearing a water nymph. 

Special mention should be made of two tapes- 
tries in the exhibition. They are two of seven 
tapestries commissioned by the sth Earl of Bed- 
ford, and woven at Mortlake in 1664 after 
Raphael’s celebrated cartoons, The Acts of the 
Apostles. The Italian Renaissance cartoons were 
originally commissioned of Raphael by Pope 


(Top and centre left). Among a group of fine 
Sévres given to the Toledo Museum by Mr. 
Royce G. Martin: an oval verriére, 11} < 8 in., 
54 in. high, and a 9 in. long condiment dish with 
two covered cups. (Bottom, left). French 
eighteenth-century brocaded satin upholstery 
fragment in the chinoiserie style of Jean Pille- 
ment. Los Angeles County Mus2um. (Above). 
Graeco-Roman 8j in. high marble head (A.D. 
313-314) of Constantia, half-sister of Constan- 
tine the Great. The Art Institute of Chicago. 
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Leo X as designs for tapestries to be hung in the 
Sistine Chapel of the Vatican. When the 
finished tapestries were first hung in the chapel, 
alongside the mural paintings by Michelangelo, 
they were received with loud acclaim. The 
Woburn Mortlake versions were received with 
similar applause this winter along the Pacific 
Coast. The citizens of Portland, Vancouver and 
San Francisco have seldom come closer to 
touching, through art, the history of another 
land. 


Famous Sévres in Ohio 


IN Ohio, the Toledo Museum of Art has been 
given a group of superlative examples of Sévres 
porcelain. The eighteen pieces originally formed 
part of a dinner service already celebrated in the 
eighteenth century as Sévres at its best—the 
dinner service made for Cardinal Rohan. Com- 
missioned by the cardinal prince in 1772, when 
he was appointed ambassador to Austria, this 
service of three hundred and sixty pieces was 
conceived and designed to impress foreigners 
who saw it with the artistic distinction of France. 
Executed in soft paste, it was decorated by 
Aloncle, the elder Chapuis, Evans and Fallot (all 
specialist painters each in a certain field). The 
decorations appear on a ground of turquoise 
(céleste bleu) and comprise sprays of gold oak 
leaves garlanding white medallions painted with 
brilliantly coloured birds disporting themselves 
among flowers and plants. The gold decorations, 
rich yet discreet, are exceptionally fine—two 
shades, green gold and yellow gold, being em- 
ployed. In the eighteen pieces acquired by the 
Toledo Museum there are several standing 
dishes—an oval verriére, a cylindrical cache-pot, 
a scalloped, sexagonal dessert stand—and various 
dishes in attractive shapes, such as sweetmeat 
shells and condiment jars with covers. The 
Sévres ledger still exists listing the cost of this 
service as 20,772 livres (today about $20,000). 
The surviving pieces in Ohio possess quite a 
pedigree, having passed through the Demidoft 
Collection in Florence, the Earl of Dudley, andthe 
Paris Rothschild family before coming to Toledo. 


Chicago Acquires Late Greek Head 


EXCEPT for its broken nose, the late Greek 
marble head of a woman, recently acquired by 
the Art Institute of Chicago, well preserves the 
portrait style of Athenian sculpture in the fourth 
century, A.D. From commemorative coins of the 
period, it has been possible to identify this small 
court-portrait as a head of Constantia, half- 
sister of Constantine the Great, and wife of his 
rival, Licinius. From records of the day, the date 
of the work can be closely determined as A.D. 
313-314. Constantia was married to Licinius in 
Milan in March, 313. The following month her 
ambitious husband seized control of the Roman 
Empire in the East and set himself up as its em- 
peror. His triumph, however, was short lived. 


Wax 30} in. high maquette for equestrian statue of Louis XIV, by Francois Girardon (1628-1715). 
The gift of Mr. & Mrs. James W. Fosburgh to Yale University Art Gallery. 


His wife’s brother, Constantine, was furious. A 
year and a half afterwards Constantine attacked 
Licinius; twice defeated him in battle; reduced 
his dominion to Thrace, Asia Minor, Syria, and 
Egypt; picked another war with him ten years 
later; this time took all his lands from him, and 
finally executed him. Throughout this blood- 
shed Constantine’s affection for his sister re- 
mained unchanged. He treated her royally, and 
upon her death he ordered to be made the com- 
memorative coins from which her head in 
marble is now identified. 

In all this circumstance it seems indicated that 
the court portrait of Constantia must have been 
carved in the happy year and a half when she 
was Empress of the Roman Empire in the East. 


The style and details of workmanship are Athe- 
nian with Roman overtones of the period, and 
the age of the young sitter—in the early twen- 
ties—corresponds to Constantia’s age at the time. 
The head is most likely a fragment of a statue of 
her. The form is masterly, the carving firm, the 
outline crisp, the features rather close to nature, 
and the modelling individualistic enough for us 
to notice the plump health, the large eyes, the 
delicately resolute mouth, and the oval head set 
off by dressing the hair in braids over waved 
fluffs that soften the forehead and the temples. 
It is a fine example of the late Attic sculpture, and 
makes a handsome addition to the small but 
choice collection of Greek and Roman marbles 
in the Art Institute of Chicago. 


Printed in Great Britain by Tillotsons (Bolton) Limited, Bolton and London. 
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8-10 HANS ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 + TELEPHONE KEN 5266 
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A very attractive Hepplewhite mahogany serpentine Sideboard/Cabinet of a rare design. Circa 1785. 
Length 60 inches. Depth at centre 26 inches. Depth at side 22 inches. Height 33 inches. 


Pair XVIII century Lead Figures 
Size 5 ft. 2} in. high 


STANLEY J. PRATT 


27 MOUNT STREET, LONDON W.I 


GROsvVENOR 1747/8 


